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THE BRITISH IN NEW YORK. 


From the familiar story of the British in Boston, we are 
led naturally by their own career, and also by circumstances 
of similarity and of contrast, to speak of the British in New 
York. The British army, after about ten months’ stay, 
evacuated Boston, March 17, 1776, and the fleet in which 
they sailed, after touching at Halifax, appeared at Sandy 
Hook on the morning of June 29. There it was soon rein- 
forced by the fleet of Sir Peter Parker with Sir Henry 
Clinton’s defeated army from before Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina, and by fleets from Florida, the West Indies, and 
the Mediterranean,—a long array, closing August 12 with 
the arrival of six men-of-war convoying eighty-two trans- 
ports, which contained seven thousand eight hundred Hes- 
sians. That was surely a great sight which was to be seen 
on those pleasant summer days between Sandy Hook and 
Staten Island,— those thirty-seven men-of-war guarding four 
hundred transports, with thirty-five thousand men in all, 
both soldiers and sailors, the soldiers by themselves number- 
ing about twenty-seven thousand. We cannot reckon the 
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occupation of New York from the day when the British 
commanded the harbor, for the expectation of their coming 
had led to earnest preparations for the defence of the city 
and its approaches, and great events were to take place 
between the landing of the British on Long Island, near 
Brooklyn, August 22, 1776, and their occupation of New 
York city —about three weeks afterward —September 15. 

The first of these events was the battle of Long Island, 
which has already been so fully described in the popular 
journals as well as in the regular histories, that nothing 
more than the simplest summing up of its incidents and 
results is here needed. The battle of Long Island was in 
some respects Bunker Hill over again, but upon a larger 
scale, and with more disaster to the American cause. The 
heights of Brooklyn were fortified with the purpose of 
defending New York, and the defence, might, perhaps, have 
been successful, if the plan had been fully carried out. It is 
difficult, even for one who is familiar with Brooklyn as it is 
now, with its population of nearly half a million, and its 
graded streets and avenues, to picture to himself satisfac- 
torily, the Brooklyn of 1776, with its population of between 
three and four thousand scattered over a space as broad as 
the present city boundaries, with its two churches, its ferry 
and tavern, and its one country road branching off, after 
awhile, towards Jamaica on the left, and Gowanus on the 
right, and a little farther on turning towards Flatbush,—a 
remarkable contrast to the present six hundred miles of 
streets. 

The intention was to defend the approaches to New York, 
by fortifying the range of hills extending about a mile and a 
half from the Wallabout Basin on the East River, to Gowanus 
Bay and its waters on the south, towards the New York 
harbor. The main portions were carefully fortified, and 
only one essential mistake seems to have been made,— by 
neglecting a wooded height near Fort Putnam, that com- 
manded that fort. Washington, however, did not intend to 
rest everything upor this line of fortifications, but he re- 
garded this as the inner line of defence which was to be 
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protected by an outer line in the direction of the passes by 
which the neighboring hills were accessible to the invading 
army. The directions seem to have been sufficiently explicit 
to guard the passes— Martense’s Lane, the Flatbush, the 
Bedford, and the Jamaica pass, — but in some unaccountable 
way the Bedford pass was little cared for, and the Jamaica 
pass was left wholly unguarded; and here it was that, by a 
concealed march, the main body of the British army, under 
Cornwallis, made its way to the front of the Americans’ 
inner line of fortifications. This march was the turning 
point of the battle of Long Island; and when the Hessian 
General De Heister, who had kept his place with his Hes- 
sians and a single British regiment on the broad plains 
before General Sullivan’s position by the Flatbush pass, 
heard the two signal guns in the rear of the Americans, he 
ordered a charge upon the Flatbush redoubt. This was at 
once taken; a junction was formed between the two divis- 
ions of the British troops, and they who fled from the 
cannons of Cornwallis fell upon the bayonets of the Hessians. 
Before this struggle ended, a thousand Americans lay dead 
upon the field. 

Two hours after those first signal guns, at eleven o’clock, 
two other signal guns were heard from the rear; and the 
British General Grant knew that these were meant for him, 
and that he was to strike at the Americans under Lord 
Stirling and Colonel Atlee at the Martense pass. After the 
fifth encounter, and the most desperate valor, in which his 
three hundred Maryland men stood by him to the last, 
Stirling surrendered his sword to De Heister, and was soon 
on board the British fleet, where he found Sullivan already 
prisoner there. So the battle ended, and before noon. Our 
outposts had been taken by a force four or five times as large 
as their defenders, who numbered between four and five 
thousand men. More than a thousand Americans had been 
made prisoners, and more had been killed. Washington’s 
estimate falls far short of these figures, while Howe estimates 
the American losses at thirty-three hundred, a number in 
excess of the truth. 
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The disaster to the Americans would have been far greater 
if General Howe had followed up his success, and assailed 
the main lines of the Americans. But he seems to have 
remembered Bunker Hill, and the terrible wounds that a 
defeated enemy may inflict, and to have withheld such 
flaming spirits as his Generals Robertson and Vaughan, who 
wished to carry the fortifications by assault, while the fight 
at Flatbush Heights was still going on. The next day, 
August 28, the task would have been harder, for Washing- 
ton, who was in the main works during the battle, came over 
again in the afternoon through the thick’ mist, and he was 
soon followed by Shee’s and Magaw’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, and by Colonel Glover’s regiment of Marblehead 
fishermen in their telling dress of navy blue and sailors’ 
jackets. There were now nine thousand men in the fortifi- 
cations with some twenty thousand red-coats and Hessians 
facing them along the hills and undulating fields. Washing- 
ton would probably have risked another battle on the 29th, 
—the next day; but that morning revealed to him the 
rising of a redoubt at a point overlooking Fort Putnam — 
the highest point in the American lines, — and his resolve to 
quit Long Island was taken. His masterly retreat was more 
than a common victory; and in the darkness of the night, 
with Colonel Glover and his men to superintend the embark- 
ation, he transported the whole army of nine thousand men, 
with all their arms and equipage, in row boats with a few 
sail boats, across the East River. ‘That night-scene with the 
stately Washington and the plucky little Colonel Glover 
watching over the embarkation of the men and rejoicing 
together in its success, is one of the great things in our 
history. It is well worth putting into stone or bronze as 
a group of statuary for the Brooklyn side of the East River 
Bridge near the spot where these heroes did their great work 
of rescue a hundred years ago. 

It may be, that if General Greene had been well enough to 
continue in command instead of being obliged to make it over 
to Sullivan and Putnam, the result might have been other- 
wise; but it is not easy to see how such extended defences 
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could be long held by such limited forces in face of so many 
enemies with such advantages by land and water. More- 
over, to hold the place permanently, would have required 
the withdrawal of too many of the American troops from 
other points of invasion, and Washington seems to have 
thought with Jay, that it was not best to try to hold New 
York, but to burn it,— to lay waste Long Island, and remove 
the seat of defence of the Hudson to West Point. But the 
instructions of the Continental Congress for the defence 
had been carried out, and when our troops withdrew from 
Brooklyn to New York, they fell back upon the system of 
defences which General Lee had planned the winter previ- 
ous, and which Washington, with Putnam, completed on his 
arrival in April, after the evacuation of Boston. But of 
course, these works amounted to little in face of an enemy 
who could now sweep the city from Brooklyn Heights, and 
cannonade it from his ships on the North and the East Rivers. 
Washington saw the necessities of the situation at once, and 
in his letter to the President of Congress, Sept. 2, 1776, he 
writes : — 


Our situation is truly distressing. The check our detachment received 
on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too great a portion of our troops, and 
filled their minds with apprehension and despair. Till of late I had no 
doubt in my mind of defending this place; nor should I have yet, if the 
men would do their duty; but this I despair of. It is painful, and 
extremely grating to me, to give such unfavorable accounts; but it would 
be criminal to conceal the truth at so unfavorable a juncture. If we 
should be obliged to abandon the town, ought it to stand as winter quar- 
ters for the enemy ? 


In reply to this question, Congress, Sept. 8, 1776, decided 
thus : — 


Resolved, That General Washington be acquainted that Congress would 
have especial care faken, in case he should find it necessary to quit New 
York, that no damage be done to said city on his leaving it; the Congress 

having no doubt of their being able to recover the same, though the 
enemy should for a time obtain possession of it. 


On the 8th of September, Washington again wrote to Con- 
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gress that he had called a council of general officers, who 
agreed that the town would not be tenable if the enemy 
resolved to bombard and cannonade it; but the difficulty 
attending a removal operated so strongly, that a course was 
taken between abandoning it totally, and concentrating our 
whole strength for its defence. It was concluded to arrange 
the whole army under three divisions: five thousand to 
remain for the defence of the city ; nine thousand at King’s 
Bridge and its dependencies, as well to possess and secure 
these posts as to be ready to attack the enemy, who are 
moving eastward on Long Island, if they should attempt to 
land on this side; the remainder to occupy the intermediate 
space, and support either; that the sick should be immedi- 
ately removed to Orangetown, and barracks be prepared at 
King’s Bridge, with all expedition, to cover the troops. He 
wrote further that “there were some general officers, in 
whose judgment and opinion much confidence is to be 
reposed, that were for a total and immediate removal from 
the city, urging the great danger of one part of the army 
being cut off before the other can support it, the extremities 
being at least sixteen miles apart,” etc. 

Washington wrote again, September 14, that “a second 
council of war had been called on the twelfth, when a large 
majority not only determined a removal of the army prudent, 
but absolutely necessary.” This progress of deliberation 
had, of course, much to do with what was going on before 
the eyes of the parties. On the 13th of September, four 
ships of war, two of forty and two of twenty-eight guns, 
went up the East River, and the next day they were fol- 
lowed by six others; and on the fifteenth three ships of 
war went up the North River as far as Bloomingdale, firing 
as they went. Meanwhile, on the fourteenth, Washington’s 
baggage was removed to his new head-quarters at King’s 
Bridge, and his own quarters were fixed at®Colonel Morris’ 
house, a mile and a half south of Mount Washington, just in 
time to meet the new demands of the situation. The next 
morning —on the fifteenth—at the same time with the 
movement of the three men-of-war as far as Bloomingdale, 
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General Howe embarked a strong division of his army under 
General Clinton at the head of Newton Bay on Long Island, 
for a descent upon Kip’s Bay, on the New York side of the 
East River, under the guns of the men-of-war there. The 
Americans had batteries there, but they were driven from 
them by the fire from the ships. Hearing the sound of the 
guns, Washington hurried at once to the place of landing, 
only to find that the American troops had retreated without 
firing a shot, although not more than sixty or seventy of the 
enemy had appeared. He was so indignant as hardly to con- 
trol his temper, and even exposed his own person to the 
bullets; but all in vain. The troops—eight regiments in 
all—fled to Harlem Plains. The division in New York, 
under General Putnam, retreated with difficulty, with a loss 
of fifteen killed, and more than three hundred prisoners, 
besides all the heavy cannon and many stores. Here, again, 
the British general might have followed up his victory by 
stretching his army over the island, from Kip’s Bay to the 
Hudson, and thus have cut off the rear of the retreating 
divisions; but he lingered at Mrs. Murray’s generous table, 
and this was not done; and Washington drew his forces 
together within the lines on the Harlem Heights, where they 
encamped. 

The next day was September 16, known in history, and 
recently celebrated in New York, as the Battle of Harlem 
Plains, the only military event that has thus far been signal- 
ized at this Centennial season in New York. The Centennial 
of the battle of Long Island was, of course, much more 
important, but it was too disastrous to connect with festiv- 
ity, and the anniversary happening on Sunday, the subject 
was treated suitably in the Brooklyn pulpits by some of the 
clergy, according to the request of the city government. 
The affair pf Harlem Plains, as described by Washington 
himself in his letter to Congress, Sept. 18, 1776, is not 
treated as having any general bearing, and he expressly 
says, “ That as yet nothing has been attempted upon a large 
and general plan of attack.” He states that just as he was 
sending away his letter of the sixteenth, the enemy appeared 
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in several large bodies upon the plain, about two miles and 
a half distant; that he rode down to our advanced posts to 
prepare for them; that he heard firing which came, as he 
was told, froma party of our own rangers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Knowlton, and an advanced 
party of the enemy; that he heard from our men, who came 
to him, that the body of the enemy, amounting to about 
three hundred, lay concealed; that he immediately ordered 
three companies of Colonel Weedon’s regiment from Vir- 
ginia, under the command of Colonel Leitch, and also Colonel 
Knowlton with the rangers from different New England 
regiments, to try to get to their rear, while pretending to 
attack them in front. 

The enemy did, apparently, as Washington wished, and 
they immediately ran down hill and took possession of some 
trees and bushes, when a smart firing began, but at too great 
distance to be effective. The parties under Colonel Knowl- 
ton and Major Leitch unluckily began their attack too soon, 
and rather in flank than in rear. “In a little time Major 
Leitch was brought off wounded, having received three bul- 
lets through the side; and, in a short time after, Colonel 
Knowlton got a wound which proved mortal. Their men, 
however, persevered, and continued the engagement with the 
greatest resolution. Finding that they wanted a support, I 
advanced part of Colonel Griffith’s and Colonel Richardson’s 
Maryland regiments, with some detachments from Eastern 
regiments, who were the nearest the place of action. These 
troops charged the enemy with great intrepidity, and drove 
them from the wood into the plain, and were pushing them 
from thence, having silenced their fire in a great measure, 
when I judged it prudent to order a retreat, fearing the 
enemy, as I have since found was really the case, were send- 
ing a large body to support their party.” 

This is Washington’s own account of the battle of Harlem 
Plains, which lasted about four hours, from tén o’clock in 
the morning. The loss on the side of the Americans, as 
reported by our General Clinton, was seventeen dead and 
fifty-three wounded. According to the official report of the 
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British, their loss was seventy dead and two hundred and 
ten wounded. The battle as described was fought for the 
most part upon the Bloomingdale Heights; but as the main 
action began on the plains near Manhattanville, it has taken 
its name from those plains. The heroes of the day—Colonel 
Knowlton, who died on the field, and Major Leitch, who did 
not long survive him — were buried side by side within the 
lines, in a spot now within Trinity Cemetery; and in them 
New England and Virginia at that dark time gave promise 
of the final victory, and the liberated and united nation. 
The effect of this engagement, which as Irving wrote, “ was 
the first gleam of success in the campaign,” seems to have 
been decidedly good, and the raw troops felt that they could 
stand the fire of the enemy, while the British were taught 
that they were not to have the fortunes of war altogether in 
their own hands. The affair is called’a skirmish, but towards 
its close four or five thousand men were engaged on each 
side, and future movements were shaped by the result. 
General Clinton wrote to the New York Convention that he 
considered our success in this affair as almost equal to a 
victory. “It has animated our troops, given them new 
spirits, and erased every bad impression the retreat from 
Long Island had left upon their minds.” The British seem 
to have been taught discretion, and as late as October 5, an 
American party of four thousand men gathered in, without 
molestation, the hay and corn in the Harlem Plains, which 
each army had been watching and claiming as its own. 
But the end could not be long delayed, and New York 
was to be left for years to British occupation. The surrender 
of Fort Washington with his garrisons by Colonel Magaw, 
November 16, removed the last American defence from Man- 
hattan Island, and the abandonment had virtually taken 
place about a month before, when Washington left his head- 
quarters at Harlem, and went to White Plains to meet the 
attempts of the British army to get to his rear in order to 
cut off his communication with the country. Washington 
turned from New York in anxiety and disappointment, but 


not in despair; and it is well to look forward from that dark 
2 
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day of October, 1776, to the 25th of November, 1783, when 
for the first time, he again saw New York, and with troops 
sent from West Point to Harlem, in company with Governor 
George Clinton, he made his entry into the city, which was 
that day evacuated by the British. 

Thus it seems that the British occupation of New York, 
as of Boston, depended upon two hills; and thus Brooklyn 
and Harlem Heights at New York answered, in a certain 
way, to Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights at Boston. 
What was done on those high places settled the fate of the 
two cities, and how differently. The Bunker Hill battle 
was an inspiriting repulse, and inflamed the courage and 
instructed the strategy which rallied under Washington, 
and in a few months frowned defiance from Dorchester 
Heights upon the British in Boston. The battle of Brook- 
lyn Heights was, on the contrary, a discouraging defeat, and 
Harlem Heights did not afford to Washington a position 
sufficiently commanding and impregnable to keep the flushed 
and defiant British army out of the city, or to annoy them 
seriously when they were in possession. There was no solid 
back country in New York, as in Boston, to shield Wash- 
ington; the British ships were on each side of him and in 
the rear to threaten him at every turn. The result was, that 
the British army after ten months’ occupation of Boston, 
were driven out, and that after three weeks’ struggle, the 
British made their way into New York~and stayed there 
more than seven years. 

This British occupation of what is now the great city of 
America, is a subject of itself for a history, and the materials 
are now diligently gathered as the months and years are 
bringing the principal events and personages to light. There 
is place here only for some of the more general aspects of 
the matter, and for such as illustrate more traits of character 
and tendencies of society than military details. It is not 
easy to set New York before our minds as it was then, so 
much does a city insist upon carrying with it into the past 
all the dominant features and associations which it has in 
our own time; and New York, like London and Paris, 
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Boston or Philadelphia, does not readily part with its splen- 
dor, and stand before the eye in the attire of its childhood. 
Yet New York, probably, is less indebted to art for its 
stateliness than any other of our leading cities; and, more- 
over, less has been done to destroy its original form and 
features. As landscape, New York is now very much as it 
was a hundred years ago, and the hills and harbor, the 
rivers and bays, the points and islands look now very much 
in the distance as then. But the people and the buildings 
have changed. Before the war the population is estimated 
by careful students to have been about twenty-two thou- 
sand; but this number had been much lessened by the 
approach of the enemy, and the patriotic citizens had been so 
scattered, that when the question of burning the city was 
entertained by the Americans, the objections to this act of 
destruction were met by the statement that two-thirds of 
the property there belonged to friends of the invaders. 
New York, in 1776, had farms and country seats, appar- 
ently, over a considerable part of the whole island, and 
Washington had his head-quarters at the Roger Morris 
House, now the Jumel place, between One Hundred and 
Sixtieth and One Hundred and Sixty-first Streets, while 
General Howe had his head-quarters at the house of Mr. 
Apthorpe, near what is now the corner of Ninth Avenue 
and Ninety-first Street, and as long ago as 1647, Governor 
Stuyvesant’s farm seems to have reached as far up town as 
Thirteenth Street and Third Avenue, where the famous pear- 
tree that bears his name so lately stood. But the town, 
strictly speaking, was quite limited in extent, and old St. 
Paul’s Church, which is the only conspicuous building that 
has survived the hundred years, was spoken of by G. W. P. 
Custis, a member of Washington’s family, as quite out of 
town; and beyond it there were fields, orchards, and swamps. 
Yet this modest town had then great importance in the 
geography of the Continent, and in the fortunes of the colo- 
nies. In the early colonial times it was seen to be the con- 
necting bond between New England and Virginia, and when 
in 1664 the English flag was unfurled over the island of 
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New Amsterdam, henceforth to be known as New York, the 
importance of the acquisition to England was not measured 
by the number of the population which then amounted to 
but fifteen hundred. As long ago as the first Congress of 
Commissioners for the Union of the Colonies, in 1754, at 
Albany, New York was, according to Bancroft, the central 
point of political interest. Having the most convenient har- 
bor on the Atlantic, with bays reaching east and south, and 
a noble river penetrating far inland to the north, it held the 
keys of Canada and the Lakes. 

In one respect New York differed from New England in 
the nativity and tendencies of her population. The old 
Dutch settlers gave the first turn to its manners and cus- 
toms, and the Dutch character, while sternly Protestant, 
was more conservative and institutional than Puritanism, 
more given to Presbyterian consolidation than to Congrega- 
tional independence. Then, too, we must remember that 
the English at the time of their conquest of New York, came 
two generations after its first settlement by the Dutch, and, 
consequently, the English blood in New York was more 
nearly the original English when the Revolution came, than 
was the same blood in New England. Probably a consider- 
able portion of the people of New York city were children or 
grandchildren of English parents. Yet this nearness to 
England by no means kept New York men from taking the 
patriot side; and Philip Livingston— who signed the Dec- 
laration of our Independence,— the grandson of the English 
founder of Livingston Manor, was a good specimen of the 
English blood that beat true to liberty under our flag. 
There was another, perhaps more characteristic, distinction 
between English New York and English Boston, which 
grew out of the fact of the time of the two migrations. The 
Puritans came over at a period of great religious excitement, 
and their clergy and leeding men were full of zeal for relig- 
ion, with a certain independency of opinion, and a peculiar 
civil and social radicalism in their doctrines and polity. 
English New York had no such parentage; Edmund Andros 
was of a different age from John Winthrop; and in 1664, 
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and afterwards, for twenty years under Charles II., there was 
little religious or intellectual enthusiasm in England, and 
the accession of James II. provoked the Revolution of 1688, 
when Whig and Tory were names heard in place of Round- 
head and Cavalier. Thus, there seems to have been less of 
the religious element in Revolutionary New York than in 
Revolutionary Boston, and the New York patriots were 
Whig liberals rather than Puritan non-conformists. It may 
be, that on account of its drawing the life-blood from the 
mother-country at the time of the great crisis in her history, 
English Boston has always been so distinctively English in 
intellectual habit, and that the men of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, who led her culture, have left behind them so 
much of the spirit of Milton and Old Cambridge,— their 
alma mater. 

Both in New York and Boston there was a large Tory 
element that opposed the war and wished success to the 
British army; but in both cities this faction was of little 
account in face of the dominant convictions and numbers. 
Bancroft declares explicitly that England never possessed 
the affection of the country which it had acquired by con- 
quest; that the British officials, long before the Revolution, 
complained of the disloyalty of the Dutch republicans, and 
taunted the Huguenot refugees with their origin; and that 
nowhere was the collision between the royal governor and 
the colonial assembly so violent or so inveterate as in New 
York. He maintains that when the great trial came, and 
taxation was enforced by arms, the English government 
found itself wholly deceived by the men who promised to 
secure New York to the Crown with the help of a small 
military foree. The Dutch element did not need to be told 
that a small people under great difficulties could form a 
republic, and that the new English liberty had come from a 
Prince of Holland. Many of the lawyers were Connecticut 
men with Puritan principles, and other New Englanders had 
brought their independent spirit to New York. The me- 
chanics as a body were earnest for the decisive issue, and a 
part of the landed aristocracy, with such men as Schuyler 
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and Livingston, had the same feeling. “In no colony did 
English dominion find less of the sympathy of the people 
than in New York.” 

A great deal, indeed, has been said on the other side, and 
great account has been made of what is called the “ Black 
List,” a document which has been the cause of most of the 
charges against the patriotism of New York. This famous 
paper — which was addressed to Lord Howe after his occu- 
pation of the city,— which has recently been reprinted, con- 
tains about eight hundred and fifty names, among which are 
to be found a few of the leading merchants, the clergy, the 
government officials, and many residents of the neighbor- 
hood, besides numerous repetitions to swell the roll,—“a 
small proportion of the population of over twenty-two thou- 
sand, of 1776,” according to the statement of Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, who has looked thoroughly into the matter. 
Mr. Stevens also records as fact that Boston, the cradle of 
liberty, had Tory residents enough to admit of eleven hun- 
dred persons going out with General Howe, on its evacua- 
tion, and was declared by a Boston authority, in 1777, to 
have a Tory element numbering more than one-sixth of the 
entire male population. He insists that New York was 
from first to last true to the patriotic cause, and never failed 
to make its protest against British aggression from the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act in 1765, to the capture of the city in 
1776, and that on January 19 and 20, 1770, the first collision 
between the citizens and the British garrison took place on 
Golden Hill, New York, six weeks before the Boston massa- 
cre; also, that from the time of the Stamp Act-Congress 
in 1765, New York had advocated the union of the colonies 
by delegates. It cannot be denied, however, that there were 
peculiar difficulties in the way of the patriot cause in New 
York, and that the Provincial Assembly opposed the action 
of the Old Continental Congress in favor of resistance. It 
is.clear, also, that the Crown officers had peculiar advantages 
for influence in New York, because the city, unlike Boston, 
was a corporation, with a mayor of the king’s appointment. 
Yet the Provincial Assembly, although it had been six years 
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in power, in 1775 failed to represent the mind of the people, 
and when the news came from Lexington and Concord, the 
patriotic fire burst forth in the general blaze; the old assem- 
bly was set aside, and at the May meeting a new general 
committee of one hundred was chosen who “ resolved in the 
most explicit manner to stand or fall with the liberty of the 
Continent.” New York had surely a strong representation 
in the Second Continental Congress which met May 10, 
1775, and George Clinton, John Jay, and Robert R. Living- 
ston are names that made their State a present power then, 
and a prophecy of power to come in the nation. 

It is not necessary to trace the progress of the patriot 
cause, to describe the enthusiasm with which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was received in New York, the assault - 
on the king’s statue, and the welcome to Washington. We 
must take a glance at a darker picture, and say something of 
the British occupants of the city for those seven years of 
bondage. ‘The subject has not been a very agreeable one to 
study, yet a large amount of material is gathered for illus- 
trating it, and before the anniversary of evacuation comes 
round, we shall probably have a full record of the whole 
period, with ample pictorial helps. Thus far we have kept 
pace with the centennial narrative in our New York papers, 
and Long Island and Harlem Heights and Plains, the occu- 
pation of the city, Sept. 15, the great fire, Sept. 21, the cruel 
execution of Captain Nathan Hale in the city Sept. 22, have 
all been fully commented upon, and by the time this article 
sees the light of the press, the narrative will have been 
carried up to the departure of Washington from Harlem, and 
to the battle of White Plains; Oct. 28. What the ruling 
temper of the British was, we may judge somewhat from the 
character of the two men who were in command nearly all 
the time. Sir William Howe, the burly sensualist, dull, 
morose, indolent, a soldier of routine more than of genius, 
capable of vigorous movements only under the pressure of 
excitement, fond of the table and of play, and making no 
secret of his licentiousness; and after him, Sir Henry Clinton, 
a man of finer mould, and purer blood and breeding, son of 
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the former colonial governor, and grandson of the Earl of 
Lincoln, yet who with all his aristocratic pride could stoop 
to conspire with Benedict Arnold, and to strike hands with 
the betrayer of his country and the deserter from Washing- 
ton. General Howe’s six months’ revel in New York could 
not have been a very exalted administration; and Sir Henry 
Clinton’s more courtly rule from his fine villa on the Hudson, 
was over a town full of want and wretchedness, with prison 
pens and hospitals in startling contrast with the round of 
balls and dinners. The interesting journal of Mrs. Riedsel, 
wife of the German general who commanded the Brunswick 
troops, and who was captured with Burgoyne, gives a 
graphic account of New York life in 1779-80, during her resi- 
dence, and of the combination of festivity with privation 
among her friends. Many articles of food could not be had 
at all, and others were so dear as to exhaust the means of 
the richest. Meat was to be had at sixty cents a pound, 
butter at fifty-four cents, eggs at nine cents each, a fowl at 
sixty cents, milk at eighteen cents a quart, and a turkey was 
cheap at four dollars. Wood was scarce, and the lady some- 
times made her children lie in bed to keep them warm. The 
poor sometimes burned fat to warm themselves and to cook 
their meals. Yet all the while the revels went on, and that 
careful student of history, Mr. Eugene Lawrence, once stated 
in a paper read by him before the New York Historical 
Society, that “in the midst of all this suffering and want, 
the city streets were filled with the fashions and the luxu- 
ries of Europe. The ladies crowded William Street, and the 
merchants spread out the most costly wares. French silks, 
captured in some unlucky vessels, sold readily at extravagant 
prices. Lutestrings and poplins, brocades and the best 
broadcloth of England, were shown on the counters of 
William Street and Wall; and it is a curious circumstance 
that through all the war, William Prince, of Flushing, con- 
tinued his advertisement of fruit and flowers, of magnolias 
and apricots, and of the finest grafts and the rarest seeds.” 

These gayeties were confronted by the gaunt figure of 
pestilence as well as want, and the German lady states that 
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in her own family establishment, twenty fell ill of a malig- 
nant fever, eight dangerously. “It frequently happened 
that those sick of the fever died in these fits of shaking, and 
every day persons would tell me of fifty or sixty fresh 
burials, which certainly did not tend to raise my spirits. 
The heat which the sick suffered was so intense that their 
pulse beat one hundred and thirty-five times in a minute.” 

The kind soul did what she could to cure the sufferers, 
and in the space of two weeks, she used up two full boxes of 
lemons—each box containing five hundred —in preparing 
for them a lemonade of salts of wormwood mixed with lemon- 
juice, sugar, and water. It may be that but for the tender 
mercies of quinine, which came into use about fifty years 
ago, New York would still be afflicted by those same fearful 
shakes, of which some small tremors still remain. 

We can safely make out a certain part of the life of the 
British soldiers in New York, as their ranks were swelled by 
new arrivals, or thinned by new expeditions, or as their 
spirits were elated by word of such victories as at White 
Plains, Germantown, and Charleston, or dashed by such 
defeats as at Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown. We can 
follow the royalist Governor Tryon in his home stateliness, 
and in his ravaging excursions, one of which—not long 
before the capture of Stony Point by our troops’ took down 
his pride and called him back to his post — was to Fairfield, 
Conn., which he burned most wantonly, July 7, 1779. 
There was, of courge, another side to British life in the 
captive city, and both among our native Americans and 
among the invaders there was a round of household duty 
and neighborly service and religious fidelity, that proved the 
presence of heart and conscience and devotion. One cannot 
but desire to revive the scenes of a New York Sunday, dur- 
ing the occupation, and to imagine how the streets looked 
with the company of serious church-goers and of idle saun- 
terers, and what congregations the leading churches, such as 
St. Paul’s and the Middle Dutch buildings which still re- 
main, presented on a fine Sunday morning. Old Trinity had 


been destroyed by the fire of 1776, and St. Paul’s Church 
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and St. George’s Chapel then represented Trinity parish, and 
gave to the place very much the aspect of an English town, 
while the Dutch Collegiate Church had three edifices under 
its charge,—the South, the Middle, and the North Churches. 
There were also two Presbyterian churches, two Baptist, one 
Moravian, one Methodist, one Lutheran, one Friends’ meeting, 
and one synagogue. Of course the congregations were very 
much broken, and the clergy much scattered in residence and 
divided in opinion. The Presbyterians inclined more to the 
patriot cause, and the Episcopalians were more generally 
loyalists, yet in both bodies there were vigorous exceptions,— 
Presbyterian loyalists and Episcopalian patriots. Old St. 
Paul’s was probably the main point of ecclesiastical interest, 
and a set of photographs presenting its chief worshippers 
_ during those years of occupation would be worth more than 
their weight in gold, although even the faces of those digni- 
taries would count less in history and art now than the 
heads of Washington and of the men and women of his 
republican court who went often afterwards to that sanctuary 
to pray and to listen. 

Great, indeed, was the joy when the day of relief came, 
and Sir Guy Carleton with the British army went out of 
New York from the Battery, and Washington with his com 
panions came in from Harlem. The word “Centennial” 
will be a very old story seven years hence when that 25th 
day of November, 1783, rounds its hundred years, but it will 
not be so old as to prevent the city from running wild with 
enthusiasm when it comes. New York has not been thus 
far very demonstrative of late in patriotism, and to the New 
York Historical Society belongs the credit of the two demon- 
strations that have been thus far made. But the want is 
rather of local historical sentiment than of national feeling 
and the new and foreign elements in the city population 
have been so large and powerful as to separate the old times 
from the new, and to give little interest to persons and 
incidents of provincial fame. But when the great national 
heart is touched, New York is kindled; and in October 
next year, Saratoga will see as grand a jubilee over the 
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victory of Gates and the defeat of Burgoyne as any that the 
land has seen. Whatever, moreover, touches the pride and 
the prospects of the city or the State, stirs its people greatly, 
and they are especially sensitive towards any manifestation 
of their own power at home or abroad. The old citizens 
seem to take it for granted that the State and the city are 
bound to lead the nation, and having the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia went against their grain, although the 
Quaker City had far more of local revolutionary feeling than 
New York. The Empir City and the Empire State are 
words that express a certain feeling that is not wholly 
explained by population and territory, but by a habit of 
mind which showed itself when the city was smaller in pop- 
ulation than Philadelphia, and little larger than Boston, and 
when the State, as in 1800, threw only the same number of 
votes as North Carolina. The cause of this sense of empire, 
probably, was the central position of New York, the promi- 
nence of her men in shaping the future cf the nation, and, 
perhaps, as much as anything, the fact of the inauguration 
of Washington there. Her statesmen long strove to break 
the imperial guard of the Old Dominion of Virginia, and 
after three vain attempts to elect a President, they only 
succeeded by reaching over to the South-West and making a 
Tennessee soldier open. the path for a New Yorker in the 
person of Van Buren. Seward tried the same policy ina 
different way, and he ruled the Department of State under 
the rising power of the Western Abraham Lincoln; and now, 
again, New York is seeking the palm for one of her sons, 
and, perhaps is willing to have the Old Dominion lend her a 
hand. It is not to be denied that the habit and power of 
organization are characteristic of New York State and eity, 
and that in business, politics, and even in religion, her men 
have been the ruling organizers of our Continent, in our 
time, and are so still. New England abounds more in ideas, 
and New York is stronger in institutions and measures. 

The city has been, of late, unfortunate in many respects, 
and within ten or fifteen years it has had terrible disappoint- 
ments. Perhaps with all the new wealth and splendor, New 
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York has never fully recovered from the shock of separation 
from the South and the double disasters of loss and inflation 
by the war, and the demoralization that came in its train 
To some of us who are long residents, the year 1860 was the 
time of greatest marks of prosperity. But the worst is over, 
and there is a visible improvement in the tone and habit of 
the people,—less extravagance, less folly, more good neigh- 
borhood, thoughtfulness, moderation, and religious earnest- 
ness. Education is gaining ground and rising in character, 
and the institutions of religion, with all their drawbacks, are 
not losing hold upon the population, but in many respects 
rising in influence alike in matters of piety and of charity. 
The ecclesiastical spirit is especially strong, and the great 
organizations, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist, are great and growing powers, while the 
Independents do not gain much, and Congregationalism has 
lost more churches than it has retained, since the century 
came in. One strange feature of New York religion is the 
love for foreign preachers, and the British are coming back 
fast through the pulpit door, and some of them are making 
more mark than any other preachers of the day. The prob- 
able reason of this preference for them, is the strong, evan- 
gelical fervor, and the decided institutional zeal which they 
bring from communities where questions of science and phil- 
osophy have been less agitated than by our theological 
scholars, and where the practical and slightly speculative tone 
of the sermon is adapted to the average mind of business 
men such as support the prominent churches. It is also 
evident that these new-comers feel the spur of more salary 
and more social prestige than they had abroad in the old 
country, whilst they appreciate their new opportunities. 
But this is running away from our subject,—the British in 
New York. As we leave it, let us take our stand together 
and look back upon the Boston and New York of 1776. 
They were closely drawn together, and acted much in con- 
cert in spite of their distance and their differences. As we 
consider their fortunes, we see the same dangers met by the 
same virtues, and in signal emergencies, by the same men. 
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Putnam and Knowlton went to New York from Bunker 
Hill, and Washington brought many of the men from Dor- 
chester Heights. This same guardian spirit watched over 
both cities, and we cannot dismiss his image from either. 
When on September 16, the grandson of Jay set forth so 
well the courage and wisdom of Washington in the defence 
of New York, it was not hard to give visible shape to the 
portraiture, and to see the father of our country before us as 
he was on the Heights of Brooklyn and the Plains of Har- 
lem after his service at Cambridge and Boston. We have 
improved in many things. We are stretching massive wires 
between those piers that are to bridge New York and 
Brooklyn. We have destroyed, at a blow, the huge reef 
that obstructed the East River. We are better mathema- 
ticians and engineers. Have we gained in true manhood? 
Have we improved in statesmanship? Have we a man 
worthy to stand in the shoes of Washington? Boston and 
New York have much to do with answering this a 
and with deciding its future solution. 

Both cities have English names, and while true to the 
national cause, they have lost the old rancor of warfare, and 
are proud of their English blood. It is well to remember 
that England is gaining constantly in liberty, and is not 
unfitly called the Crowned Republic. Let it not be said 
that our America deserves to be called the Uncrowned 
Despotism. As this article is taking shape, word comes by 
letter to the writer from the presiding spirit of the noblest 
of the old English Abbeys, that speaks friendship between 
us and the mother land, blesses all true nationality, and 
gives good promise of the brotherhood of nations that is to 
be. In the name of Boston and New York, God speed that 
word and bless the writer. 


SAMUEL OsGoop. 


Nore 1.—I have sought accurate information as to the American losses 
by the battle of Long Island, and F refer for the authority of my state- 
ment to the paper of Mr. Thomas W. Fields in the Memoirs of the Long 
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Island Historical Society, Vol. II., pp. 204-5. I quote the most important 
passages : — 


“The loss of the Americans, in the engagements on the 27th of August, 
is as difficult to be ascertained as the number of troops. Washington 
never made any official report of the battle other than to state in one of 
his letters that his loss was about one thousand. That this was far below 
his real loss, the Commander-in-Chief must have known as well as we, 
with all the evidence before us. The panic and ungovernable despond- 
ency, consequent upon the disaster, which overwhelmed the army and the 
public, compelled the concealment of the actual extent of the loss. 
Washington could make this partial statement of his loss without render- 
ing himself liable to the charge of duplicity; as, in his letter to the 
Continental Congress, he would only be expected to report the loss of the 
regulars, the only troops under the control of that body. 

“General Howe returns, in his official report, a detailed statement of 
his own and the American losses in the battle, and the minuteness of his 
military report entitles it to our credit, far above vague summaries. The 
roll of prisoners in General Howe’s possession enumerates one thousand 
and ninety-seven; or somewhat more than the whole number which 
Washington admits as killed, wounded, and missing. General Howe 
estimates the whole number of troops which the Americans lost in the 
battle, at three thousand three hundred; which is, evidently, an exaggera- 
tion, as this is not far from the entire force of those directly engaged. 
Stedman estimates the number ‘killed, wounded, and missing,’ at two 
thousand. Left completely in the dark, as we are, regarding the numeri- 
cal strength of even a single regiment, before or after the battle, except 
by the estimate of its officers, we have little better than conjecture to 
afford us any light upon the loss of the Americans on this disastrous day. 
There is, however, little doubt that in killed, missing, and prisoners, it 
was not far from two thousand. The British lost about seventy killed 
—of whom five were officers,—two hundred and eighty wounded, and 
twenty-one prisoners, making a total loss of three hundred and sixty- 
seven.” 


Norte 2.—In speaking of the Middle Dutch Church, of New York, in 
the Revolution, I have not forgotten that it was used for a prison at one 
time for three thousand persons. John Pintard, an eye-witness, has 
described the horrors of this prison-pen, which in our time has been used 
as the New York Post-office. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. JOHN TODD. 


John Todd: The Story of His Life Told Mainly by Himself, 
is the biography of a conscientious, industrious, and devout 
Orthodox Congregationalist minister. The book is edited by 
his son, John E. Todd, and the work has been admirably 
done. It is free from extravagance, and pervaded by rare 
candor and love of truth. Dr. Todd became distinguished 
in his own denomination, and was widely known as the 
author of several popular books which were republished in 
England and translated into several foreign languages. He 
was cradled in penury, and his early life was a hand-to-hand 
struggle with poverty. When a lad he was literally a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, and beginning as a menial he 
bravely and nobly worked his way through college, and won 
the respect of his teachers by his industry, force of will, and 
devout character. The puritan piety of several generations 
flowed in his veins, and he gave himself mind and heart to 
the Christian ministry. He went to Andover “partly from 
motives of economy, and partly from dislike of New Haven 
theology.” When he entered this seminary, the controversy 
between the Orthodox and Unitarians waxed hot. Chan- 
ning and Ware had crossed swords with Stuart and Woods. 
Dr. Beecher, like a fiery charger, had entered the lists 
against the new heresy. The questions at issue were not 
only debated by students in the Theological School, but 
were also discussed alike in the country store and village 
conference room. Todd, as a young man with strong con- 
servative instincts, with a puritan education united to unu- 
sual force of will, was just the one to step forth as the 
champion of the ancient faith. He was self-reliant, had the 
courage of convictions, and was full of zeal. He looked 
upon Unitarianism as a device of Satan to lure souls from 
the true path. Hence, when he graduated and preached at 
Groton, where the two parties were on the eve of a violent 
controversy, he confronted the pestilential heresy, and the 
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Orthodox rallied round him as a leader. The record of his 
brief ministry in this town opens before us one of the chap- 
ters in the history of this great religious struggle. Here is 
the aspect of things as they were then seen by this young 
minister fresh from Andover: — 


Something over forty-six years ago a young minister was settled at 
Groton by the name of Chaplin. He is now Dr. Chaplin. He married 
into a gay, worldly family, a sister of Judge P. This family have since 
all become Unitarians. As Groton was a beautiful and fashionable place, 
and as he had married such a girl, the consequence was that he was 
drawn away into the vortex of fashionable society. He attended balls, 
parties, card-parties, played blindfold, ete. The next consequence was 
that, however Orthodox his head might be, his heart was cold, and he 
could not, and did not, preach faithfully to the conscience on the Sabbath. 
What was first of necessity soon became a habit, and the consequence is, that 
all, or nearly all, of his congregation have become fashionable Unitarians. 
More than two thousand people belong to this society, and I suppose the 
widest cloak of charity could not cover more than twenty or twenty-five 
pious people in the place. The church is all rotten. Some of the leading 
men in town are deists and infidels. The church has never beeen disci- 
plined, and these men belong to it. .. . I consider the town as given over 
to Unitarianism. Nothing on earth can save it except the almighty 
power of God. pp. 139-40. 


With this picture in his mind, the Andover graduate 
entered upon the war-path and gave them “orthodoxy with 
a decision and boldness that awed them while listening.” 
The Unitarians went to hear him and “raved after meeting 
beyond conception.” Of course he- set the parish by the 
ears. The two parties marshalled their forces. The liberals 
showed so strong a front that even the ardent young preacher 
had no expectation of bringing this great town over to ortho- 
doxy. “But,” he says, “I intend to split it so that an 
Orthodox society can grow out of it.” The whole commu- 
nity was soon in a blaze of excitement, and a division sprang 
up. As was usually the case at this time, a majority of the 
society sided with the Unitarians, while the Orthodox out- 
numbered their opponents in the church. Under the wise 
direction of the Andover professors, instead of fighting the 
battle at the door of the house of worship, the friends of the 
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young minister withdrew and*formed a new church. Thus 
arose two rival organizations, and the property involved 
added fuel to the flames. Both parties in the heat of the 
controversy said and did things which they would not have 
said and done in their cooler moments. Personal bitterness 
was joined to theological hatred. Each hurled bitter invec- 
tives at the other, and the fire raged with intensity. Mr. 
Todd’s spirit is best shown in his own words: “I wish them 
distinctly to understand that I can and shall have no fellow- 
ship with Unitarianism.” He refused to take part in a 
funeral with a Unitarian minister, saying, “I do believe 
that Unitarianism is not the gospel of Christ. I cannot do 
anything to uphold it. I repeat it, I have no personal enmi- 
ties or dislikes; but as I conscientiously believe that Unita- 
rianism will not and cannot save the soul, I cannot give my 
feeble influence in its favor.” As the controversy grew fiercer, 
he thought the Unitarians were mad,—that they set a trap to 
break his bones. “I should not be surprised,” he said in the 
_ heat of excitement, “if our new meeting-house should be 
burned down by them.” We have no desire to rake out of 
the ashes of the past the coals which burnt so fiercely, and 
to rekindle the flame. No candid man on either side now 
supposes that the Unitarians as a body wished Mr. Todd 
personal harm, or intended to burn his meeting-house. In 
his calmer moments, Mr. Todd himself said, “It is a contest 
of parties; but I believe there is a conscience at the bottom 
of it; doubtless much that is unholy is mingled with good 
motives.” 

The fact is the Unitarian and Orthodox ideas of Chris- 
tianity involved in this controversy were diametrically oppo- 
site It was not simply a sliding into worldliness and 
scepticism on the one side, and the maintenance of a conse- 
crated piety on the other, but a fundamental difference of 
religious faith. In their conception of the character of God, 
the nature of man, the designs and purposes of Christ, the 
uses of this world, in faet in their conception of the whole 
scope of Christianity the two stood at opposite poles. There 
could be no reconciliation between them. Choose which 

4 
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you may, the one was in antagonism to the other. The 
Orthodox regarded man as by nature the enemy of God, with 
inborn depravity, with no hope of salvation except through 
its own defined atonement. The world was under a ban, 
and Christianity was synonymous with its theological doc- 
trines. To believe in Christianity you must accept these 
doctrines ; to deny these doctrines was to reject Christianity. 
Moreover, all who did not give the Orthodox “ evidence of a 
hope” were doomed to an eternal hell. To doubt this was 
to be eternally damned. Beyond the grave, God’s love was 
of no avail, for the tomb closed all possibility of future 
redemption. Hence, according to this view, the great aim 
of the gospel is to rescue men. All the preaching, prayers, 
and personal influence should be concentrated to this one 
effort of “saving souls.” Revivals were a special agency by 
which this great and solemn work was to be accomplished, 
and the value of a ministry must be tested by the number 
thus snatched from the perils and pains of hell and led to 
the joy and peace of heaven. s 
Now the Unitarian idea of religion is very unlike this. 
By declaring the strict Unity of God in distinction from the 
Trinity, they struck a blow at the “great plan of redemp- 
tion” as taught in the Orthodox creed. They urged the 
solemn duty of free inquiry and the sacred right of private 
judgment. They portrayed with brighter coloring and 
deeper outline the goodness and love of God. The early 
Unitarians also believed in the special divine authority of 
Christianity as God’s revealed word. Man by nature, they 
said, is a complex being, with tendencies both to good and 
evil. The natural affections were in themselves good. Sin 
is not an inherited moral disease, but comes from a violation 
of God’s law. They also emphasized the commandments of 
love to God and our neighbor, out of which spring the two 
primal religious truths, the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. They also maintained that Christian- 
ity is God’s best word given to lead men forward in the 
divine life and to bring human souls nearer him, that it 
designs both to redeem the sinner and to stimulate the soul 
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to a higher progress, and that the redemption and progress 
were both to be secured, and man saved from his sins by 
the spiritual influences which come from the teaching, char- 
acter, life, and death of Christ, in addition to the direct 
operation of the Spirit of God on the human soul. Under- 
lying all this was the fact that orthodoxy is a system of 
clearly defined doctrines. Unitarianism the religion of the 
spirit. 

It is very clear, then, as these two antagonistic beliefs 
began to take distinct form they could not exist side by side 
on friendly terms. A controversy was inevitable. In this 
case it raged with bitterness. It divided families and awak- 
ened the rancor of theological hatred. Living now after the 
bitterness has passed away, we can scarcely enter into the 
state of mind which prevailed fifty years ago. Mr. Todd 
entered into this controversy with the intensity born of 
strong convictions, spurred on by religious zeal. He had no 
doubts as to the merits of the question. His belief reached 
- to a certainty in his own mind that he was the champion of 
the true faith. 

Fifty years have passed since Mr. Todd entered upon his 
ministry at Groton. The animosity between the parties has 
died out. The Orthodex have very much softened their 
doctrines. Dr. Beecher, who came to Boston to kill Uni- 
tarianism, was himself tried for heresy. Dr. Bushnell has 
been under suspicion for his latitudinarianism. Dr. Parks 
in his broader view of doctrinal theology, faces towards a 
more liberal Christianity. The word hell is gradually more 
and more dropped out of Orthodox sermons. The “ evangel- 
ical” ministers who are the most popular in their own 
church are those who have the reputation of holding toa 
broader Christianity. The liberal Orthodox and the Ortho- 
dox liberal are not very far apart, and this dogmatic church 
nurses men of liberal tendencies. The influence of Andover 
is towards a progressive orthodoxy, and the spirit among the 
younger men of this old New England church sets strong in 
the direction of those principles of free inquiry which were 
advocated by Unitarians fifty years ago. Is it not true that 
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Bushnell, H. W. Beecher, and Murray have drifted from 
Calvin and come nearer Channing? 

We do not claim that the efforts of the liberal pulpits and 
the religious literature which has arisen as a fruit of Unita- 
rianism have alone brought this change about. General in- 
fluences have also been at work to undermine the old theol- 
ogy. The enlightened reason and moral sentiment of man- 
kind have proved powerful solvents. These joined to a 
purer apprehension of the spirit of Jesus, have been at work 
even inside of the Orthodox Church. Good men as they have 
risen out of their traditional beliefs, — have caught glimpses 
of a diviner face in the Infinite God. Phillips Brooks, 
Bushnell, and Murray in this country, Robertson, Jowett, and 
Dean Stanley in England, these, and other noble men in the 
popular churches have painted the divine portrait glowing 
with a new expression of divine love. Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, has sung, in words of imperishable beauty and exalted 
faith, of the “ Eternal Goodness.”. John Pounds, learning his 
religion from the four gospels, has gathered round his cob 
bler’s bench the ignorant boys and girls who played on the 
wharves of Bristol. Florence Nightingale, with a heart of 
pity, has bound up the wounds of the soldier, and in the 
hospital has assuaged the pains of the sick and dying. 
George MacDonald, in Robert Falconer, has struck sturdy 
blows at the old theology, and portrayed a new way of empty- 
ing hell, and expounded a loftier faith in man and God. 
Dickens, with a tenderness, pathos, and humanity reaching 
to the depths of the heart and as broad as man, has lifted 
religion out of cant into a more humane atmosphere. Mrs. 
Stowe has described the blessedness and joy of the home be- 
yond the grave, and Gates Ajar has opened wider the doors 
into the eternal world. The best literature, in varied forms, 
is all alive with a nobler faith in the possibilities of man and 
the goodness of God. Our civil institutions rest on a higher 
estimate of man’s power of self-government and progress. 
The religion of theology is fast giving way for the religion 
of humanity, and the dogmatic creed is yielding to the 
deeper and holier spirit of Christ. Hence. the new Church 
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roust be baptized into a larger and nobler faith which is 
based on man’s power of progress, and on the universul and 
eternal love and goodness of God. 

Besides these outside influences, puritanism has also 
nursed a gem of rationalism in its own bosom. Dr. Draper 
in his History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, in 
one of his characteristic generalizations, draws a contrast be- 
tween the religion of’ South rn Europe and puritanism. 
The latter, especially as developed in New England, had 
strong, intellectual features which tend to a modification of 
theology. A careful student of such men as Emmons will 
detect under the orthodoxy of this eminent defender of 
evangelical theology the seeds of philosophical thought 
which later grew, under more rationalistic training, into 
transcendentalism. Young Todd as a theological student. in 
describing his professors, says of Dr. Woods, ““He must rea- 
son the subject out, and reason is the only weapon by which 
he can be made to feel.” From the first the New England 
ministers were intellectual leaders as well as spiritual guides. 
They were not simply content with punishing heresy but 
also labored to refute it. Their doctrines were put into in- 
tellectual statements, and then they defended them by argu- 
ments. They used the reason as well as the stake. They 
zealously maintained a learned ministry, and the school and 
college arose side by side with the church. Edwards’ memo- 
rable work is one of the greatest intellectual products of the 
New England mind. Thus the Orthodox doctrine coexisted 
with this questioning, intellectual, reasoning tendency, which 
at last burst out into Unitarianism. The latter is both a log- 
ical and historical outgrowth of the New England religious 
thought and intelle: tual methods. This tendency which 
stimulated the growth of Unitarianism, was not eliminated 
from orthodoxy in the separation of the churches. Ando- 
ver to-day feels the swelling of this latent germ of rationalism. 
You see the working of this intellectual drift in the mod- 
ifications which have been made in Orthodox theological 
doctrine. 

In studying the life of Dr. Todd, with a full view of the 
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deeper working of ideas and intellectual methods, while we 
recognize his devotion, his sincerity, and his ability, we are 
also impressed with the conviction that he failed to read 
aright the depth and meaning of the great change which 
was going on in his own time. In its more profound and 
positive aspects, the new movement was a religious reform. 
As the position of Luther was a step in advance of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, so liberal Christianity, in its vital 
spiritual unfolding, is a step in advance of New England 
orthodoxy. It proclaims higher and nobler religious ideas, 
and represents more truly the religion of Jesus. Dr. Todd 
did not for a moment recognize this. To him this whole up- 
rising of the reason and nobler spiritual aspirations at best 
was only a half belief. In the very structure of his mind 
he was a conservative. Even when a young man he looked 
with distrust on the tendencies of New Haven theology. 
Though a Bible student all his life, Henry’s Commentaries 
and Pool’s Synopsis were his most trusted guides. He 
called the Germans “cold, carving critics,” and expressed 
the utmost contempt for the German commentaries. We do 
not hear him refer to the name of Jowett, Alvord, and Da- 
vidson, not to mention the great continental Biblical schol- 
ars. “No objections,” says his son, “or difficulties raised by 
scientific men, ever shook his confidence in the Scriptures ; 
he was ready to reject at once all scientific speculations that 
conflicted with what he knew to be true. Perhaps he was 
too ready to scout at scientific theories, and had too little 
consideration for honest doubt; but to bim scepticism was 
not merely unknown, it was simply unintelligible.” In 
this respect Dr. Todd represents a numerous class of his co- 
workers who are unable to comprehend the scope or spirit 
of liberal Christianity. 

Dr. Todd in his busy, hard-working life has been a power 
for good. As a minister, he was faithful and devoted, and 
his labors in the Church were fruitful in direct religious 
results. As an author, he has scattered broadcast valuable 
suggestions, correct moral precepts, and practical religious 
truth. Few Americans have had a more world-wide audi- 
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ence. But in no comprehensive sense can he be called a 
leader in thought. He was unfitted for this by his mental 
organization. Few men of his intelligence and power of 
mind have been so insensible to the working of modern 
ideas. He does not seem to have taken in the real danger 
which has arisen from the conflict between the new knowl- 
edge and the old beliefs. The living preacher of to-day 
who aims to declare God’s true message cannot close his 
eyes to this aspect of the world’s thought. Never before 
has the human mind pushed its quests with such relentless 
rigor and thoroughness. Science in its searching into life 
and the world has gone so far as to try to define the limits 
and operation of the creative cause, and to find in sponta- 
neous generation the genesis of the cosmos. Historians by 
the aid of geology, comparative anatomy, and philology have 
written anew the annals of the racé, and remanded what 
we learned as facts in our school-days to the realm of legend. 
Niebuhr has corrected Herodotus, and Arnold has improved 
on Livy. Homer, at the motion of the critical wand of 
Heine, passes from the stage as a personal poet, and the 
Iliad and Odyssey under the crucible of his criticism dis- 
solve into fragments of early poetic traditions. William 
Tell, around whose person have clustered our patriotic 
associations, and the record of whose deeds has quick- 
ened our youthful aspirations recedes from the world of 
actual men and becomes a creation of the imagination. 
The method of Grote, as applied to the early annals of 
Greece, is carried by De Wette, and others, to the Hebrew 
narratives and the record of creation, formerly received 
alike as the teaching of science and the foundation of 
sacred faith, becomes a beautiful myth. Adam and Eve 
no longer hold their place as the federal head of creation, 
and the theology of the fall is confronted by Darwin, who, 
in his theory of evolution, pushes back our ancestry to a 
succession of changes which have been produced by the 
survival of the fittest in the great battle of existence, and 
their development into a higher form of Jife. Whether 
any one or all of these intellectual results have been estab- 
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lished, no one with open eyes can fail to see the all-per- 
vading intellectual ferment, and the necessity of an adjust- 
ment between faith and the new knowledge. The living 
preacher who is to interpret God’s latest and truest. word 
to human souls, and become a leader of the highest and best 
religious thought, must take alike the larger view of the 
universe, and the larger view of God’s truth. He must 
recognize everywhere the unity of God’s methods and the 
presence of God’s spirit. This can only be done by a 
reconstruction of theological doctrine and the corresponding 
religious ideas on which they are founded. When Huxley 
strikes at the Miltonic theory, he hits the evangelical doc- 
trine of the fall. If modern science is correct, the basis on 
which total depravity and kindred theological doctrines 
rest is overturned. The true reconciliation can come only 
through liberal Christianity, using this phrase in a larger 
sense than is implied in the word Unitarian, — a liberal 
Christianity which joins the real historic continuity with 
the loftiest prophecy and the deepest faith. This will 
come as one of the fruits of those seeds sown at Groton, 
and other New England churches, during the Unitarian 
controversy. To fight the battle of faith with the old 
theological weapons is to lead a forlorn hope. 

The theology which Dr. Todd accepted was, says his 
son, “ what in these days is considered old-fashioned ; but in 
point of fact it occupied a middle ground between Old 
School Presbyterianism and modern Taylorism, both of 
which he cordially detested.” He preached his beliefs with 
distinctiveness, and whatever power he had he ascribed to 
the fact that he tried to have the trumpet give no uncertain 
sound. He rarely preached on specific themes of a private 
character, such as bore on the actual living issues of the 
hour, aiming rather to enforce “the great principles of the 
Bible on the conscience,” with the conviction that if you 
make the tree good and the heart holy, you may trust that 
tae tree will bring forth good fruit. He had no sympathy 
for the abolitignists, and the same conservative film which 
made him blind to the deeper workings of thought also 
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disqualified him from recognizing the profound moral 
aspects of the anti-slavery struggle. His eyes were not 
opened until after the war began. Of course he was also 
opposed to the enfranchisement of woman, and he thought 
to dispose of this large question by a few platitudes. This 
drew the lightning from Gail Hamilton. His biographer 
calls her reply “at once smart and spiteful, witty and bit- 
ter.” It was more than all this, and may be ranked among 
the most trenchant and crushing criticisms of our times. 
The only reference Dr. Todd made to this was, “They have 
sent me Gail’s book —a whole half of it is spent in cursing 
me. It is rich, they say. I have not read it, nor do I 
intend to.” He never did. 

As he was distinctive in his doctrines so he was in his 
character. He clung to old methods as well as to old doc- ° 
trines, and while he labored with untiring fidelity and zeal 
to keep alive in his parishioners a religious interest by the 
use of prayer and inquiry-meetings, he placed more stress on 
the established agency of the pulpit and the Church than on 
the special methods of revivalists. Thus, in speaking of a 
peculiar revival in a town he visited on a Sabbath, he says: 
“It is on the high-pressure principle ; and, though most evi- 
dently the work of the Spirit, yet not (in its being guided by 
men) after my heart. I did not enjoy it so much as I should 
had it not been so much in the hands of men, —an apparent 
feeling that God could do nothing without man’s aid. Hence 
‘the anxious seats,’ the ‘speaking’ of the young converts 
every night, and a parade of the new comers in a way that 
spoiled it for me.” He speaks of every church as having 
among its members “new measure, fiery, sky-rocket people, 
who feel that God can do little or nothing without their 
shouting and lifting.” At one time some of his people, car- 
ried away by the excitement, wanted him to have public 
“ anxious seats,” and have the women “tell what the Lord 
had done,” and “confess their sins.” These desired to have 
a protracted meeting to “run a race with the Baptists.” 
This he resisted on the ground that he did not think the 


course “wise or Scriptural, beneficial or safe.” He placed 
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the highest value on the regular ministrations of the Sab- 
bath, and the ordinary agencies which belonged to the indi- 
vidual Church. 

In the biography of Dr. Todd we also see a type of char- 
acter as distinct as the doctrines which he believed and 
preached. Unitarians, in reading these pages, may find 
something lacking to satisfy their highest ideal of a com- 
plete Christian. The same is true when the Orthodox read 
the biographies of eminent Unitarians. While there is much 
which they can approve and commend, there is still left on 
their minds the impression that the character is defective. 
Nor is this difficult to explain, for the Orthodox and Unita- 
rian ideas of religion, as far as these become vital beliefs, 
produce different types of men and women. Mary Lyon 
and Dr. Todd are the legitimate results of the training, ideas, 

and methods of the Orthodox Church. Mary Ware and 
* Samuel J. May are ripe fruit from the Unitarian tree. 
While we see in all these the same desire to serve man, to 
follow Christ and obey God, yet the Orthodox and Unita- 
rian has a flavor of character of its own, as different each from 
the other as a pear differs from a peach. Place the portraits 
of Dr. Todd and Mr. May side by side. The features in the 
character of each bear the distinct traces of his beliefs. The 
one has a tinge of sadness, the other is beaming with cheer- 
fulness. The life of the former is constantly shadowed with 
the conception of the sterner attributes of God; the latter 
lives in the sunshine of a living Father’s presence. They also 
differ in their estimates of the place which amusements hold 
in life, the uses of this world, and the aims of the pulpit and 
the Church. Thére is no common test by which to judge 
them. It wouid be folly to expect Dr. Todd to fill out our 
conception. But, tried by the standards of his own church, 
his life, character and labors hold a high place. He was 
faithful to his own convictions, and conformed in an unusual 
degree to his own ideal of the true Christian. He was sin- 
cere, faithful, and devoted, and aimed, according to his own 
best idea of duty, to serve his fellow-men, follow Christ, and 
obey God. 

S. W. Busa. 


Lines and Relations. 


LINES AND RELATIONS. 


In one sense the finite and the infinite are two; in another 

sense they cannot be separated. It is because of this min- 
gling that the finite is as imperishable as the infinite. The 
highest is, by strange accommodation, the lowest; and the 
divine Fatherhood is also the spirit of Sonship. 
. The finite, considered by itself, has lines and measure- 
ments,— as the feet that mark the height of man or tree, the 
miles that compass the earth’s orbit, the circle of attainment, 
policy, manhood, religion, that would enclose Harvard Col- 
lege, the Republican party, or the members of a church. 
The infinite, too, that is without lines and computations, is 
in all these phenomena,— in the being and growth of man | 
and of all things, in the formation and movements of the 
globe, in the right economies of society and government, in 
the learning and wisdom of classic halls, the love and good- 
will of Christians. 

Partitions, for our social and religious comfort, do not exist 
very high up. Mind, in its loftiest province and in its 
heavenly image here below, cannot be resolved into parts. 
Lines do not course the field of unity and of the Supreme. 
From thence cometh rain upon the just and the unjust; and 
there are no dry latitudes above the- heads of. the wicked. 
There is no end to the sky and to the motions of the divine, 
near or far. It is a very finite and imperfect view which 
sees the Creator making a mark where he left off work yes- 
terday or last era, and where he begins again in geological 
structure or spiritual revelation. Our idea of being is a con- 
stant becoming, that cannot stand still any more than the 
earth or the human mind. “ My Father worketh hitherto” ; 
that is, always, amid progressive worlds and within the bud- 
ding souls of men, with a love and joy of consummation that 
want no holidays. There is no stopping in the night to the 
clock that hangs higher than the stars. Power goes sweetly 
and ceaselessly out to the finger-ends of creation. The law 
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of God is our log-book on a limitless sea,— nothing like 
keeping tally on some church-landing with notched stick or 
creed. Evermore, whether in pre-Christian time or Dark 
Ages, new and greater opens the Almighty into the mind of 
man, into the world of art, science, and religion. As the 
divine is human, and the human divine, there is a blending, 
nice to the utmost, and no strait, wide or narrow, between. 
God isin you. As far as any logic or long range of conjec- 
ture that can be employed to the contrary, the rear space of 
our existence is as large as the immortality in front. Birds 
and babies take life in a very matter-of-course way, as if, for 
any length of time, having been used to preéxistent adapta- 
tions and intuitions. 

Is it not in the Highest to come yearningly forth from his 
dwelling-place and solitude —if ever such were his,— and to 
set the universe teeming with the objects and the offspring 
of his forming hand, as it is in all creation to move the other 
way, and turn back to him, Parent of good? Is it not that 
God the Father does need something at the hands of his 
children,— even their love and embrace? The Infinite must 
have hearty zest in, and set great store upon, the finite and 
fashioned, the created and helpless, as the finite experiences 
joy and good cheer in the Infinite. The Father, so to speak, 
puts distance, defects, and aspirations between him and his 
children, that he may see them afar off or near, may go out 
to meet them, and that they may ever run to his arms and to 
his truth. Here is a creation wide and deep and high. Is 
not this as much in evidence that God is not satisfied in 
himself,—- cannot dwell in cold, absolute, and lone being, but 
as Creator, for the scope of his love and the fulfilment of 
his nature, wants worm and man and planet, as that worm 
and man and planet, in their finitude and leaning, want the 
Almighty and Creator? So it is not reasonable that God 
did not have offspring and family till he was very old,— that 
is, within the last few thousand years. The eternity of man 
and of the divine handiwork, looking back, is as natural as 
the same illimitability looking’ forward, or as the eternity of 
God, past and future. 
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Here, then, are affinities and the great origin of relations, 
— possible to the One, only as towards the created, and pos- 
sible to the created, only as towards the One, and through 
him towards each other. Hence on that side of humanity 
where the Highest and Perfect denies himself full expres- 
sion, there is a world full of lines and relations. 

The Infinite — so patient, so aglow with prospect and the 
glory of fulfilment, so intent on felicitous and ever-growing 
devices, so adaptive, pliant, and condescending,— the Infi- 
nite, somehow, comes down and puts himself into tenantries, 
such as the world’s barbarisms and civilizations, its families, 
clans, and nations, its religions, schools, societies, and sys- 
tems. The Great Presence, that would do everything for 
his own, broods over the world, and, like an eagle, her nest, 
stirreth the world of mankind,— somehow in one clanship, 
nationality, sect, contends with himself in another; or, in 
one, holds out hands of fellowship, amnesty, and intercourse 
with himself, with his representatives, in another. Thus 
humanity is moved; and, at length, to its best; and, in 
respect to the Supreme, shows itself in due time, life of his 
life and spirit of his spirit. God worketh in you both to 
will and to do. His sacred word is not narrow and provin- 
cial. In this Scriptural inwardness, and this tenting of 
Deity within the human, the infinite, like Paul, is all things 
to all men, lifting all from low towards himself and the 
ideal. To the lowest of the race he is a fetich, and a sav- 
ing object of worship even at that poor rate; to the Persian 
he is the sun, as the centre of life and light; to early hero- 
worshippers he is the apotheosis of man; to the pantheist, 
the all; to the deist, the spirit that pervades and is above 
all. He is to the atheist law and mode of action; to others 
personality and actor; now the Hebrew might and God of 
war; now the potency of matter. To the obedient and 
filial he is Sovereign, Father, Love, Wisdom, Friend, and 
Saviour. To the esthetic sensibilities the immeasurable 
One is Beauty, spreading that gospel, in the time of Greece 
and since, wherever art is known. Poetry and science, so 
far as they go, are healthy embodiments of the Divine; or 
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monarchy, with its concentration and the claim of the great- 
est to rule, is deistic and partial ascension; democracy, the 
same at the other pole with its beneficent diffusion and _ 
equal rights.. The Greatest, to accommodate all, is fate, free 
will, the largest good to the largest number, the most useful, 
conscience, reason, the known, the unknown. From the 
inexhaustible the parcelling out is indefinite, instituting 
most helpful, potent, and living relations. 


“ E’en those bright personalities we are 
Hedge us from boundless to particular; 
And we must sacrifice somewhat withal 
Of infinite to individual.” 


One God in many diverse encampments dots the plains of 
humanity. As the Great Presence pervades every artery 
and sprig of the outward world, so he inhabits every channel 
of opinion, every repository of truth, each home of senti- 
ment. . 

“ And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all; 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall, 
In soul and form, in sound and sights, 
Eternal outflow and recall.” 


Plato says atheism is a disease of the soul before it 
becomes an error of the understanding. But is there any 
such thing as atheism? Great is the number of terms, any 
one of which will comfortably shelter a man, and quite 
safely yard him in. Is there not always some exit, high or 
low, heavenly or lower down, out of oneself into something 
greater and more possessive? If there is no acknowledged, 
hospitable archway through which your God can enter the 
house of another and cheer the inmate, then look for postern 
gate or half-concealed wicket; it is there the principle of 
things — that name or some other — finds access to sit down 
by the lone unbeliever. 

Such the Divine condescension and pleasure to will and to 
do in all men and in all things, under relations more than can 
be counted. Here is immense diversity,— the outcome and 
descent from unity always pointing back to unity as its 
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home and sanction. On this vast checker-board is played 
the hot game of finite being. Here is the me and the not me, 
this plot of humanity and that, friend and foe, mother and 
child, Cambridge and Andover, continent and ocean, one 
realm and another, old and new,—each occupying his check. 
Then comes the meaning of all this variegated scene,— 
moves to and fro across the borders, intercourse, contact, 
clash, embrace, advance and retreat, rout and triumph. 
The result is invigoration, development, muscle, spirit, 
ascent. 

With vision not altogether clear and the longest, it is not 
always easy to distinguish between false lines, extemporized 
and destined to vanish, and those that may be regarded as 
segments in the Great Circle, or in a sense conforming with 
it. Particles of matter, though ever so numerous, do not 
quite touch each other. The two patriarchs, Abraham and 
Lot, in their friendliness, avoided common pasturage. To 
each herdsman was accorded his rampant individuality. It 
made for peace, for unharried seclusion, and more fat on the 
ribs of the cattle. It is no small thing that people who 
cannot live harmoniously together, live harmoniously apart, 
one going to the right and the other to the left. Common 
pasturage is practicable only in the higher communions,— 
not on the lower flats where there is so much carrying of 
compass and chain, and the laying out of field to field. 
Socialistic bodies that start up now and then have not, as yet, 
settled it that the most thriving individualities can exist in 
combination. That sacred community, the Church, is happy 
to get along without open rupture, and is learning, as the 
divine intent of singleness comes more and more into view, 
not to pretend to too much consolidation of members. 

The germinal and finite in man will have its large oppor- 
tunity and frial,—the infinite and perfect in him cropping 
out now and then, remaining very much in abeyance, and 
biding its time. So in these provisional centuries we are all 
at sea, steering incisive prows towards every point of the 
heavens, as if in pursuit of something lost, or something not 
yet found. This is peculiar to the limited set of human con- 
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ditions. The Golden Age is the infinite eternity that caps 
our world of time on all sides; that magnetizes the trem- 
bling needle and sets it pointing, therefore, to all sides and 
to every quarter on the horizon as the Eldorado of man’s 
ideas and hopes. Hence, what parting of the roads, what 
competitions, siding for, and siding against, segregations, 
castes, parties, ancient faiths, and modern skepticisms; 
what churches and furniture, and no-churches with book, 
candle, or pulpit. Each gets his own through some opening 
in God’s orbicular sky. Even science and religion that like 
two sisters will one day go lovingly arm in arm, now — it is 
sad to say it—stand apart like two common partisans with 
their rallying cries and their war of words. That is primary 
with the ultimates in the distance. Double stars depend 
upon and set off each other. The skies are very high and 
broad that what is in them may not coagulate and lose their 
countless, sparkling points. The world is very roomy that 
souls may dwell apart like shining orbs. Farmers do not 
throw down their fences and all work together. “’Tis not the 
common, but the enclosure, must make him rich,” says 
South. Time and space, if there were no other wedges to 
do it, wedge themselves in between people, so that they 
cannot all go in the same company and live upon the same 
grounds, that contrasting ideas and methods may keep their 
identity, and not be jumbled and dwarfed. The world isa 
globe, that all spots on its surface may have their antipodes 
and look out towards different quarters in the heavens. 
Hence the round of objects, pleasures, and labors with one 
humanity in the centre—the round of the sciences and 
unity to start from,—the round of religious thought and 
expression, circling about the same God, the ever-varying 
_ round of being, that life be not flat and stagnant. 

Of human organizations, the minimum unit is the individ- 
ual; and he, we have seen, is a composite of the finite and 
the all-pervading Infinite. Of such abounding constituency 
is nature. It is hard to find a simple element. Deity and 
man,—each lives and rejoices in the other. The “alone” 
does not exist. Impossible it is, says Hooker, that God 
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should withdraw his presence from anything, because the 
very substance of God is infinite. In his infinity he is 
superior to demarcations. All privilege to the Infinite. No 
human being or influence can, as he, so invade me and hold 
the position. Though, as we use language, there be in the 
individual such an open door to company human and divine, 
still there is a partition high as heaven between him as one 
being, and his fellow as another; and all the singleness 
and responsibility we can fathom, between him and his God. 
This is mystery. “What is that,” says Fleming, “ which 
distinguishes one organized being, or one living being, or 
one thinking being from all others? This was the question 
so much agitated by the Schoolmen.” I cannot cross over 
and be you; neither can you or the highest power in heaven 
perform a similar raid on me. This is the impregnable post 
we hold, the investiture from the hand of the Almighty. By 
this non-forfeitable, conscious identity “all things are yours,” 
without your lapsing back, according to some Eastern mys- 
ticism, into all things, losing direction in the all, personal or 
impersonal. This is the projecting ledge, the sure footing, 
the majestic outlook, high up the heights of existence. This 
personal unity, entwined with the divine affinities, is the 
greatness and joy of the life that now is, and of the ceaseless 
and eternal that lies before us. 

All-sufficient are the reasons that not a single child of the 
Father’s numberless children, however darkened his mind 
and struggling the present lot, give up and merge himself in 
another. Distinctions are ineffaceable, and the number must 
not be abated by one. The ancients found it in the truth of 
things to have a god, Terminus, who should sanction and 
maintain metes and bounds. The fiat of creation has gone 
forth and will not be taken back, whether this hither dawn- 
ing be happy fool or ponderous wise man. The personal 
cell is stored with rich potencies, and is as inviolable by the 
foot of trespasser from the outside, as is God’s universe from 
the outside. By power and wisdom, regardless of expense 
as to years, inner temple, and outward scaffolding, the man 


is built and set to his proper and endless movement. A 
6 
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magic circle from heaven is let down round him, and such 
injunction is on every side that he cannot escape and lose 
himself in the waste of sin, be it never so wide. He is his 
own to keep, not his own to sell,— prior ownership forbids. 
Liberty to go to the Prince of Evil is liberty to return. 
Futile is it to say a man has ruined himself, and to com- 
pare him to the cinders and brands of a house that with all 
its goods has perished by fire. The Lord is no suck carpen- 
ter as to suffer loss in that way. The ruin of a man, so- 
called, is for the time (a rout most strange indeed,) the mas- 
terly retreat of the Infinite in him before the blaze and fury 
of passion, to the last stronghold of the soul. Beyond that 
there is no demoralization or discomfiture. Who will find a 
freedom in the wiil that can extinguish itself or disannul the 
reasserting God that inheres in us all? 

Thus, according to Mill and Martineau, the Deity finites 
himself in creation. He makes nothing as great as him- 
self. 

No one can tell how much is yarded within man and how 
much is yarded out. The limitations appear to be of differ- 
ent degrees in men. Still, with Hippocrates, one is embold- 
ened to harbor the thought that the Infinite, in his immeas- 
urable versatility, is, potentially, as much in one immortal 
man as another. This is, indeed, high a priori ground ; ‘and, 
at this stage of the argument the induction for proof or dis- 
proof is not possible. This more than suspicion that there 
are hidden resources in the. depths of humanity and in still 
lower deeps, utters itself in behalf of all, but with special 
point and sympathy as it respects the millions who, as yet in 
the possibilities of their being, have had but a poor trial and 
small disengagement from weights that crush. The inlet of 
the divine into man, once established, is of no slight account 
as a promise of what will be wafted in on the tide. No defi- 
nition puts a fence about the soul too high or impervious 
for the passage into it of quickening influences. Fond and 
impartial care must ever follow up the original creation. 
Give the germs and very small seed plenty of time. Alto- 
gether out of place is any pharisaic complacency or plumed 
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culture that looks down upon others in Timbuctoo or the 
humble walks of toil and ignorance. There is in them 
latent humanity and the divine not yet liberated. To say 
nothing of the long, outreaching future, a person within our 
little plat of observation, in no long time, changes to quite 
another person. When this Northern winter is gone, when 
abundant verdure appears, and the soft south wind plays 
through the study-windows, then the occupant, western, 
matter-of-fact, and Puritan-blooded, turns Oriental, dreamy, 
and mystic for the time, so that Hindu philosophy and 
Arabian Nights seem quite native affairs. When the war is 
over, the negro at the South is quite another man, being by 
night engaged in spelling-book and Testament instead of 
retributive depredations. Another man, Paul once became ; 
another, Augustine. Many a Christian is one greatly im- 
proved over his old profanity and vileness. 

The great thing is done when the mind is once planted, be 
it at the lowest point in babe or barbarian. Does the Crea- 
tor give to the world a Newton, but cripple and cut his own 
power down small for a Hottentot? The tide of being 
catches up one far back amid meagre conditions, and starts 
him on the Cannibal Islands; while the river of God sets 
the astronomer afloat, far forward, in London or Berlin, with 
the long and happy results of learning in and about him. 
While, then, “everything flows,” as the old Greek says, 
Patrick as well as Plutarch, stay we, each in his heaven- 
derived entity, and let the flux go on. Be the currents off 
the coast of Florida, or in Arctic waters, they are the move- 
ments of the same great ocean. Situation, antecedents of 
long standing or short, age, race, and the rest, constitute the 
differences between the first century and the last, between 
poor Africa and proud Europe, between the child and the 
man, the savage and the sage, Pagan and Christian. These 
are not marks in the handiwork, to be read by judges and 
critics, that the forming hand has done well here, but not so 
well there. May we not say that creation and the finite in 
man are on a plain equal and just; that vertical grades are 
factitious, and exist only when the mole and the mountain 
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confuse each other and discuss weight ; when feet, alone, fail 
to reach the leafy branch, or shelf on Teneriffe, whither 
wings easily make their way? Original constitutions are 
not the same, but equivalents of each other, as seen in maple 
and oak, tree and vine, meadow and lake, English and 
French, man and woman, oxygen and hydrogen. Water is 
as good as air, and air is as good as water. There are no 
poor relations. Time must, have a chance, while the possible 
rises to the real, and each evolves from the great Centre his 
own system and gifts. True growth is not into uniformity, 
but out of it, in proof of highest and equal origin. Nature 
delights to roll itself up in a ball, and, from a full heart, to 
put forth on this side and that all sorts,—tree and flower, 
grass and nation, bird and man, sect, church, pebble, crag, 
book, ship, city, art, polity, porch, school,— a lump of brist- 
ling units, each within its own lines. The infinite is the 
fountain of each. 

The boy in obedience to what is in him must move on. In 
mathematics the point slips its noose, glides away, and 
becomes a line; the line spreads to a surface; the surface 
deepens to a solid. The single one is full of power; so with 
the pressure from within; cords must be lengthed and 
tented space enlarged. There is great promise in the blood 
of the single well-born unit. It swells to that of the family 
and that of the house, with its heirlooms and proud look 
before and after. 

The ‘foreigner, pent and cribbed at home, translates him- 
self out of foreign idioms into the life of our shores; and 
what of America there is in him, seeking liberation, is drawn 
grandly out, as the kernel of wheat, imprisoned in a catacomb, 
will be that and nothing else, though thousands of years pass 
before sunlight and moisture wake the germ. In more ways 
than one, germ and potentiality find breadth and fulfilment. 
It once lay upon the Orient that it must move forward, be 
about its Father’s business, and contribute of its wealth and 
philosophy to the higher unity of the ancient classic civiliza- 
tion. After the movement from the nursery of the race 
towards our land and our times, then that bright orb of life 
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and learning that illumined the eastern shores of the next 
continent in course, struck by the errant comet of barbarism, 
fell in meteors, and, at length, lighted all Europe. Now in 
these latter days, the course of empire gathers up from the 
shining fragments and unfulfilled destinies of our father- 
lands, and sweeps on to this hemisphere, following the line 
that, on the one hand, starts at the Bosphorus, and on the 
other, reaches our Pacific Coast, a larger unity of mankind, 
and of more encouraging affinities. . 

The ever-swelling volume of life holds on its westward 
flow between native and well-appointed lines that do not 
dissolve away into stagnant and meaningless wastes. In 
other words, the nerve of progress lengthens nobly and 
interminably out, now forming the larger ganglion of Baby- 
lon, Bagdad, now Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, Boston, Chicago. To this straightforward and stalwart 
march of the organic race, other and smaller organisms con- 
tribute. These helpers are the single units in all their free- 
dom and force. Humanity will have the highest and richest 
growth; hence the world would not have the Romish 
Church with its lower unity as a finality. So life and truth, 
stirred from behind by born impulses, and drawn towards 
the exciting contests and glorious possibilities of ages to 
come, struck out into Protestantisnr and back into the con- 
stituent individualities that had not yet done their work. 
Now Protestantism, many-handed, trying the forage in all 
fields, looks ahead to a common vantage-ground and New 
Jerusalem, that the premature aggregation of Popery could 
never reach. There are separations, on lower levels, that 
carry with them the hidden significance of meeting again on 
higher grounds. Such is the parting company between faith 
and works, between Massachusetts and South Carolina, Eng- 
land and America, science and religion, matter and spirit. 
Each is very self-willed, and quite all-in-all to itself, never 
losing its identity, but running at length into advanced foci 
and nobler fellowships. In the development of the finite 
within us, each one does and must, with might and main, 
pursue his own road, as if there were no other. 
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If there are social and out-going instincts, there are also 
those which incline and force us to withdraw from the rest 
of the universe, within workshops and walls. The world is 
rife with energies and activities, materials and opportunities ; 
but these are subject to conditions, and the conditions are 
that, though the mind have the whole creation to look at, its 
learning, art, poetry, religion must have secret evolution and 
assurance. Power that is mediatorial between all things in 
the gross and the whole range of achievements must first 
stay at home, and there be devout and concentrated. Here 
is the measure of force, to give in to the leadings of Provi- 
dence, and there elaborate milk, honey, wine, watch-springs, 
prairie-wheat, sermons, astronomical tables, reforms, schemes 
of salvation. That and more is meant by keeping within 
the lines. Nature and man find themselves, in their retiring 
moods, greatly efficient. Thoughts and work are modest, 
and do not set up their looms in the press and publicity of 
the street. Next to the necessity that space and occasion 
be unlimited is the necessity for multitudinous private areas, 
that the chipping and weaving of the finite may go on, and 
thought be without hurtful contacts and dissipation. To go 
into society and to the lakes marks a part of the arc of oscil- 
lation of which the counterpart is to return, with increased 
appreciation and effect, to the happy walks of domestic re- 
tirement. Having got the profit of an outside jostle, hint, 
-and observation, conferred good and strengthened alliances, 
the great thing upon which the movements of society de- 
pend, is to come back to oneself—to the secret springs and 
levers. When ideas and inspirations have dropped in upon 
us while abroad, we say, Let us turn aside and examine them, 
as we would the letter from a dear friend,—let us go home 
and think of them. In solitude, intuitions, of greater or 
less moment, receive the laying on of hands and the rite of 
confirmation. In solitude, thoughts have a chance of getting 
at the original man, and of finding primitive forces and 
rights. Here, in individual and prayerful souls, Christ and 
the Highest hold supreme court, issue commissions, and 
make the solicitations of the Spirit. Hence it is not for the 
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inward life, that has been alone in the mountain, alone in. 
the closet, much in the seclusion of thought and the divine 
reason, to go up and down the land to take the sense of the 
people, whether a new continent ought to be looked after 
behind the sunset waves, or slavery be abolished, or the 
truth of God proclaimed. 

Ideas are so excellent and captivating, the temptation is, 
and frequent practice, to take half of one and run with that. 
Theology lays hold of one half of the great idea—that of 
early inspirations and sacred records,—leaving nature oy, - 
and trades on this capital for eighteen hundred years. Sci- 
ence appropriates the other half of the great idea; that is, 
nature without the Bible and the religious instincts. The 
two hemispheres are now beginning to overlap and come 
together. How do crudities leap into the public square and 
set people to running after them, when they should be 
housed away in private laboratories to see what crystalliza- 
tion and age will do? The nursery should balance all the 
rest of the world, the heart and middle place of deposits 
equal the circulations. The thin solution of Darwinism 
and of hypothesis cannot yet, in chemical phrase, throw 
down a substantial system. The great naturalist has found 
something but not the whole; perhaps, considering the 
entire course of human life traced upward to the source, is 
not on the right track after all. Physical analogies and 
gradations, between fish and astronomer, batrachian and 
poet, are full of fearful chasms. What mortal can fathom 
them? What, then, if the origin of the race is not a matter 
for physical science to take in hand, but is the concern of 
faith and spiritual philosophy? What if amid the stum- 
blings of protoplasm and the mazes of primal cells, the 
clear, divine, a priori reason declare for the past eternity of 
the child-man with the Father, for the essential co-existence 
in the blessed family, of Creator and created? The voca- 
tion of the scientist would then be greatly damaged, seek- 
ing for towering intellects and the deep things of the heart 
among zoéphytes and monkeys. The spiritual and infinite 
in man may come to its consciousness, and not be content 
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to settle upon the comparatively small plats occupied by 
the great English naturalists—upon a slightly enlarged 
Adamic account of the creation. Leaving behind the enor- 
mous lack of links in the continuity of a supposed evolving 
force, there is, from the high and inviting ground here 
taken, no irrationality in tracing man, by one unbroken 
connection, to the forming hand of God. Something better 
than the prevailing drift of materialistic studies teaches us, 
that, as our personal and frée will can impart direct motion 
tq, the nerves of the arm and send our thought and love 
direct to the Father, so He, the source of such unchained 
power, can invest his children with direct being, and look 
directly upon yearning souls. 

Or if creation be by the evolutionary method, what, in 
the last analysis, can evolution possibly be but the levelling, 
in full, of the divine will upon every particular change in 
the line of advance? At least, by no showing of bones and 
processes and transformations can we turn out, to meaner 
territory and common, our private areas and sacred faiths. 
So, while the inductive road is kept open for free travel, our 
feet find great solace and truth within the retired lines of 
the a priori reason and instinct as to our origin. 

It is the day of small things and upper-room consecration 
that dates centuries of Christianity, an epoch of Methodism 
and the like. We do not invite parties to our house while 
it is in the chaos of construction. Keep out of the new de- 
parture, political, religious, social, till some one, with win- 
dows looking full upon the world, has burned in solitude 
and got up the power. Do not inquire for Paul’s church 
till he has been three years in Arabia and has had silent 
speech with the Lord. We work together when we work 
apart, each on his several wheel, spring, regulator, dial, that 
all together keep good Christian time. 

W. M. BICKNELL. 
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RELIGION INDEPENDENT OF SCIENCE. 


There is, at the present time, throughout the civilized 
world, an undeniable tendency to utter scepticism as to the 
whole field of religion,—a tendency which has passed its 
climax in Germany, has, we trust, reached it in England, 
and in our own country is still on the increase. We pur- 
posely say scepticism, not infidelity. Unbelief in Christian- 
ity is nothing new. On the other hand, there was more of 
it in England a century ago, and in the United States half a 
century ago than there is now; and it was in some quarters 
made offensive by a scurrility, coarseness, and ribaldry which 
would now be regarded with strong disapproval by respecta- 
ble unbelievers, but which seemed a vernacular tongue with 
men who had Voltaire, Thomas Paine, and their compeers 
for their prophets and apostles. But the unbelief of that 
time, was, nevertheless, a belief. Some few of its disciples 
professed atheism, but openly, without subterfuge, and with- 
out mystery,— atheism being their creed, their dogma, their 
confession of faith; while most of the (so-called) infidels 
avowed a positive belief in a personal God, and in those 
great principles of theology and ethics which Christians 
regard as a part of Christianity. In fine, they all had some 
definite belief, which, according to their light, they formu- 
lated and defended. 

What characterizes the non-believers of our time, is an 
utter haziness and indefiniteness of opinion and expression 
as to the subjects of religious faith,—a disposition to shut 
out the whole realm of religion from thought and inquiry as, 
in the opinion of some, obsolete, and beneath the advanced 
intelligence of the nineteenth century; in that of others, 
entirely beyond the range of human speculation and the 
grasp of the human mind. 

But while this tendency is peculiar to our own time, it is 
by no means so general as is often represented. It seems 


more extensive than it is, precisely because it is not general; 
7 
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for utterances and writings opposed to the prevailing belief 
attract emphatic attention, while the much more numerous 
utterances and writings in accordance with it pass unnoticed 
as mere matters of course. At this moment a very large 
proportion of men of clear, vigorous, highly cultivated, and 
enterprising minds, including many of the foremost scientists 
of the day, are firm believers in God and Christ; to such 
minds the reasons for believing never seemed so entirely 
sufficient and satisfying as now; and the very strongest 
believers are those who are, familiar with all the phases of 
unbelief, and hold their opinions as the result of profound 
thought, careful research, and patient inquiry. 

There exists a prevalent belief or suspicion among those 
who hold loosely on our Christian. organizations, that recent 
developments of physical science are essentially destructive 
of religious faith; and not afew sincere but timid Christians 
and Christian ministers tremble for the ark of God, lest it be 
overturned, and for a time, at least, laid in the dust by the 
hands that seem to be so rudely jostling it. That this 
jostling is not objective as regards the ark, but wholly sub- 
jective in the over-sensitive souls that look upon it with a 
reverence more intense than wise, we shall attempt to show. 
The strongest grounds for religious belief are, as we think, 
not only untouched by science, but entirely out of its prov- 
ince and beyond its reach. To the validity and firmness of 
some of these grounds we ask the attention of our readers. 

In the first place, we cannot but attach great importance 
to the general tendency to religious belief in all ages and 
nations,—a tendency as nearly universal as sanity of mind 
or the integrity of the organs of sense, and so strong as to 
seem inseparable from human nature, indicating what we 
may not unfitly call a religious instinct or faculty. This 
consideration will appear of no little weight, when we reflect 
that, unless the religious instinct be an exception, no human 
faculty is without its appropriate scope and objects. Still 
more, on the theory which regards human nature as the 
result of progressive development from lower types of being, 
we can conceive of the development of no power without its 
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uses, aims, and ends. A superfluous organ, sense, or mental 
faculty could not, by any possibility, have a reason for 
existence. It is distinctly maintained as an axiom not even 
to be questioned, that every power of man, physical and 
intellectual, has been called into being, and stimulated into 
growth by the presence and pressure of its objects. But the 
faculty that has its range in the realm of the unseen, the 
apprehensive organs of the mind that lay hold on being 
beyond and above its own, are anterior in point of develop- 
ment, even to the reasoning faculty, both in the race and in ~ 
the individual. If there were no existence other than the 
material universe, it is utterly inconceivable that there 
should ever have been the capacity for such ideas and senti- 
ments. 

Religious conceptions cannot be ascribed to fear; for they 
have always been the most definite and vivid where fear had 
no place. There were no more intrepid men in the ancient 
world than Socrates and Epictetus; but there were none to 
whom the Divine Being and Providence seemed so entirely 
beyond the reach of doubt; and in all ages, gratitude, love, 
trust, and hope have been associated with a far more intense 
and realizing religious faith than has ever been produced or 
cherished by fear. 

If we suppose the human soul derived from a creative and 
all-pervading spirit, and endowed by that spirit with an 
instinctive sense of its Divine origin, and with a life coex- 
tensive with its own, the soul would manifest precisely the 
characteristics which it actually possesses. This theory, 
and this alone, accounts for its spontaneous gravitation 
toward God, and its inevitable yearning for immortality. 
They are precisely the birth-marks which, even in its debase- 
ment and depravity, it could not but retain from its Divine 
sonship, and they are such birth-marks as it could by no 
possibility have derived from a merely human, still less from 
a subter-human parentage. Were we to set the Gospels 
aside as old wives’ fables; were we, as regards our bodies, 
to say in sober earnest (as we are entirely willing to say, if 
such be the legitimate deduction of science), as Job said in 
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the bitterness of his grief, “to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my sister,” nevertheless on the soul’s very wreck 
and ruin stand indelibly inscribed the closing words of the 
genealogy recorded by St. Luke, “Which was the Son of 
God.” 

If now we look at the outward universe, we find equally 
strong reasons for religious faith. We are not yet prepared 
to give in our allegiance to the Darwinian theory of the 
universe. Least of all are we inclined to agree with Darwin 
when we read his own books; for he is the most candid of 
scientists, exhibits all the aspects of the case under discus- 
sion, is at no pains to conceal the weak points of his theory, 
and, if he is to be refuted, furnishes with full hands the 
materials for his own refutation. But, so far as the founda- 
tions of religious belief are concerned, we should feel no 
reluctance to see the whole scientific world his converts; 
and for ourselves, we have a latent misgiving that we shall 
one day join his camp, yet with no thought of damage to 
the integrity of our religious faith. The ultimate question 
is not as to the successive stages — whether days or epochs — 
by which the universe reached its present condition, but as 
to the beginning to be,— the anterior, underlying, or inherent 
cause of being. The problem of the origin of nature is not 
simplified, but on the other hand, rendered very much more 
difficult of solution, on any but the theistic theory, when we 
suppose primitive monads endowed with the native capacity 
of becoming tree, beast, man, reason, will, love, piety. All 
this may be; but if so, it can be only by a power, wisdom, 
and foresight immeasurably transcending nature. Paley says 
that a man finding a watch on a desert-shore would at once 
infer a human maker. Should, however, the man find a 
watch that produced from its own substance time-pieces of 
all descriptions, from the gem on a finger-ring to the cathe- 
dral-clock, he would no longer think of a human artificer, 
but would cry, “A God! A God!” even though the con- 
ception of deity had never before found place in his mind. 
Yet this creative watch is but a faint type of what, on the 
development theory, must have taken place in unnumbered 
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series of beings, for uncounted ages, in all worlds and sys- 
tems. We have here the very reverse of the “atheism made 
easy,” which shallow naturalists and weak believers have 
been over-ready to identify with the new philosophy. 
Take yet another line of thought in the same direction. | 
We live in an orderly universe. We find unnumbered sub- 
systems, yet one system. The star, the atom, man, beast, 
insect, plant, the elements and the elemental forces, in their 
complex relations, are interlaced by filaments of unity, are 
bound together by common and all-embracing laws, and 
together constitute a harmony in which all discords are 
merged and lost. The only alternative is God, or chance, as 
the creator. Could nebulous matter swirling in boundless 
space, even with an eternity to ferment in, have blundered 
and stumbled into order, system, harmony? Can a man 
contemplate his own body, mind, and soul, his manifold 
capacities for utilizing and enjoying the world around him, 
his grasp of intellect, his reason, imagination, affections, and 
conceive that he merely happened into being, the dice-work 
of irresponsible chance? Can the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms have created a Homer, a Cicero, a Paul, a Newton? 
There is a minute, pettifogging argument from design, 
which proves nothing. That two classes of objects are fitted 
to each other does not show that they were created for each 
other; for juxtaposition would have led to use, and use 
would have engendered adaptation. Thus, because certain 
animals are found near the food on which they thrive the 
best, we cannot infer that there was any original design in 
their being so placed; for animals would have fed on such 
food as was within their reach, even if not specially fitted for 
them, and if they had not died of starvation (as might have 
been the fate of the more feeble species), their organism 
would in the lapse of time have become adapted to their 
food. Arguments of this kind, not unfrequently urged, 
weaken the cause which they are intended to serve. Not so, 
however, when we take into our view the entire cosmos, and 
trace mutual relations, fitnesses, dependences, interactions, 
not limited by juxtaposition in space or time, but spanning 
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the universe and the ages,—so that unity is not more 
explicitly affirmed of God in the Scriptures than it is 
inscribed in letters of living light on the entire creation. 
The very words in which in our prayer we invoke the 
Supreme Jehovah are perpetually vibrating along the “line,” 
the chord, the harp-string which, says the psalmist, “has 
gone out through all the earth,” and modern science adds, 
through all the worlds. Here we have irresistible demon- 
stration of a designing mind. On no other hypothesis can 
we even begin to account for things as they are. 

The same conclusion is forced upon us by the history of 
our planet, as disinterred by the research of modern physi- 
cists. If the geological ages had been expressly ordered as 
successive stages of preparation for the life, especially for the 
human life, now existing on our planet, we cannot conceive 
of them otherwise than as they are revealed to us. The 
world has evidently been built, fitted, stocked by processes 
that were steadily at work from its primeval chaos to its 
present occupancy. The upheaval of continents, the inden- 
tations of coast-lines, the island-stations in mid-ocean created 
by insect-labor, the direction of mountain-ranges and river- 
courses, the deposits of coal and minerals,—all bear a mani- 
fest relation to the intelligent and industrial habitancy of 
the earth by such a race as is now asserting sovereignty over 
it, and developing and exalting mind, soul, and character, 
equally by utilizing what of it is reclaimed, and by subduing 
what of it remains to be conquered. Can chance have been 
thus persistent in what bears all the characteristics of a 
steady, unvarying plan, pursued without break, revulsion, or 
reversion, through countless zons before man trod the earth ? 

We pass now to the cursory examination of the Christian 
evidences, which so far from being prejudicially affected by 
modern science, if it be consistent with itself, are rendered 
by its methods only the more abundantly adequate, cogent, 
and convincing. We havé been sometimes told that we can 
believe only what has come under human observation and 
experience, and that all alleged observation or experience 
in attestation of religious belief lies so far back in antiquity, 
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and in mythical ages too, that we can place no confidence in 
its records. But our modern scientists have changed all 
this. The believer in historical Christianity could ask 
nothing better than to have the evidences of its authenticity 
compared, as to directness and fulness, with the evidence 
on which the now dominant theories of natural science are 
based. The facts on which they rely are so few,so frag- 
mentary, so faintly suggestive,— many of them of so doubt- 
ful authenticity, and all of them combined, so far from 
furnishing fit premises for final and conclusive induction,— 
that any charge of undue credulity against Christian believ- 
ers rebounds with tenfold force against beliefs toward which 
the whole scientific world is manifestly gravitating. We 
could, on sufficient evidence, believe in pre-Adamite man, 
without losing one jot of our faith even in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (though our interpretation of some parts of the 
record might be modified); but the proofs that any vestiges 
of pre-Adamite man have been found are so vague, so shad- 
owy, so ambiguous, that were the like urged in behalf of any 
fact in the Gospel history, it would justly bring down a hail- 
storm of ridicule and sarcasm on the advocate. 

Nor is this state of the evidence for the scientific the- 
ories of which we are speaking by any means conclusive 
against them. In truth, science has always been more cred- 
ulous than religious faith, and it has made all its progress 
and its conquests by virtue of its easy credulity. Almost 
every scientific theory has been promulgated and firmly 
believed in advance of its proofs. The theory has been 
divined, yes, we maintain, literally divined (for we have no 
more doubt of scientific than of religious inspiration from 
the Infinite Mind), and only after it has been thus received 
as a Godsend, has it unearthed its evidence and established 
its verification. Nor has the verification (except in cases few, 
obscure, and rare) proved illusory: for the scientific pro- 
gress of mankind has been, for the most part, not the rejec- 
tion of once dominant theories, but their absorption into 
larger and more comprehensive generalizations. 

The point which we would urge is this: Scientific faith 
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has at every epoch rested, and at this moment rests, on 
grounds very far inferior in all the elements of certainty to 
the grounds of religious faith; and had not such been its 
habit, we should now know no more of the universe than 
was known three thousand years ago. Moreover, it is 
worthy of emphatic statement that this comparative condi- 
tion of scientific and religious evidence is precisely what we 
should expect would be the case if Christianity be indeed 
divine. For manifest reasons it is best for man that science 
should be developed slowly, inasmuch as thus the largest 
scope is afforded for mental activity and enterprise ; and the 
world thus acquires added knowledge no faster than it can 
embody, apply, and utilize its acquisitions. But religious 
truth is the vital need of all men, and its proof, therefore, 
should, under the reign of Infinite Love, have been so full 
and strong that no candid inquirer could fail of reasonable 
conviction. 

But, it is said, there was an antecedent improbability in 
the alleged facts connected with the history of religion. 
This we freely admit; but was there not an equal antece- 
dent improbability in everything that we know or believe ? 
Instead of everything that is, there are a thousand other 
things that might as probably have been instead, so that 
there were a thousand probabilities to one against it. There 
was a time when man was not; and had some intelligent 
being of a higher order heard the description of such a 
marvellous and complex being as man — gross matter, intel- 
ligence, reason, soul, clay of earth and fire from heaven,— 
his sentence would undoubtedly have been, not against the 
probability, but against the possibility that such a creature 
should ever come into existence. Nothing is probable till 
it exists or takes place; anything not self-contradictory is 
probable (that is, provable) on competent evidence, after it 
has existed or taken place. 

But, it is added, nothing parallel or similar to our religious 
history has occurred within the recent memory of man. 
Very true. Yet we are constrained to believe many things 
confessedly beyond the range of authenticated human expe- 
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rience. Neither creation nor development in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom has taken place within historical epochs ; 
yet one or the other must have been; for none have yet 
claimed a past eternity for the existing system of things. 
We know not why it is less credible that events not normal 
now should have occurred in the post-human, than that 
they should have occurred in the pre-human history of our 
planet. 

Is it, however, as certain as is currently alleged, that the 
Divine is beyond the range of human experience, even at the 
present day? We do not refer to modern miracles (so- 
called) which, when investigated, almost always betray 
manifest tokens of imposture or delusion. Nor yet would 
we cite the marvels of pseudo-spiritualism ; for whatever is 
authentic in them is referable to physical laws which await 
scientific research. But there have been in all ages many 
things that have indicated the superambiency of the spirit- 
world,— the intersection of our own sphere by a higher 
sphere. There are intimations, coincidences, interpositions, 
seemingly providential,— occasions on which an audible voice 
or a hand let down from heaven could hardly have been 
more distinctly heard or seen than the inward voice or the 
unseen hand has been. The religious experience of Chris- 
tians not fanatical, but sober and rational, has in cases with- 
out number been such as to fix in their minds the concep- 
tion, not of a general benignity, but of the special care and 
love of the universal Father for his individual child. In 
fine, there is much in what has been observed and felt, that 
induces in thoughtful minds the conviction that there is 
another and an unseen realm of being not very remote from 
ours. There is a substantial basis both of objective facts 
and of subjective states and movements of thought and feel- 
ing, for a belief in a closely besetting providence and an 
admonishing, guiding spirit of God. Now who shall say 
that at marked epochs of human history our planet may. not 
have been, as it were, in its perihelion; that the two worlds 
may not have been more perceptibly blended than now, 
especially if there actually lived as a man among men one 
: 
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who, while he walked on earth, was all the, while con- 
sciously in heaven and in the bosom of the eternal Father? 

If, then, even ordinary human experience transcends the 
sphere of the senses, and if there is no antecedent improb- 
ability in the events of our religion, exceeding that which 
appertains to all novel events before they happen, we are 
prepared to say that the possibility of a Divine revelation is 
contingent, not on our theories of the universe, but on the 
attributes of God and the needs of man, which are wholly 
unaffected by physical theories. The question whether 
Christianity is a Divine revelation is equally little a scientific 
question. Its answer depends, not on our cosmogony, but 
in part on a comparison of Christianity with the highest 
culture of its birth-time, in part, on the tokens of genuine- 
ness and authenticity in its records. 

Christianity had either a human or a Divine origin. If 
human, we ought to be able to trace its sources in the 
philosophy and religion of its time,—to show under what 
teaching and influence accessible to a young carpenter from 
Galilee Jesus could have been so trained as to become the 
instructor and reformer of the world, the accepted Master 
and Sovereign of nearly all the foremost men of these nine- 
teen centuries. Those of us who have made ourselves 
familiar with that age can find nowhere in the then known 
world the procreant cradle of Christianity, — the causes and 
reasons for its upspringing. It is not a development from 
any then existing system of theology or ethics; but either 
the creation of an obscure, illiterate Hebrew youth, or an 
incarnation of divine truth, holiness, and love in him who 
was, while a son of man, the Son of God in a preéminent 
and unshared sense. Either would be a miracle, the former 
not one whit less so than the latter. 

As regards the records of Christianity, their authenticity 
is a subject of simple historical and critical investigation, 
unaffected by scientific theories; the whole ground is prob- 
ably laid open as fully as it ever will be; and there never 
was a moment when, in the judgment of Christian scholars, 
the balance of argument preponderated so strongly as at the 
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present time in favor of the genuineness of the principal writ- 
ings contained in the New Testament and the truth of their 
historical contents. This statement we hold ourselves ready 
to maintain and defend in detail; but we lack both time 
and space to develop it in the present essay. 

We would speak, before closing, of what is after all the 
strongest argument for Christianity, and one wholly unaf- 
fected by the speculations of modern science; namely, the 
characters which this religion has formed and is adapted to 
form. Were a man not a Christian to busy himself in 
selecting a model for imitation, one who made as near 
an approach to the ideal of perfect humanity as we can 
hope to see, his choice could not by any possibility rest on 
any other than a character formed by the faith, precepts, 
and spirit of Christ; while within that range his choice 
would be embarrassed by its richness. That “the Christian 
is the highest style of man” has been demonstrated in 
instances without number, from John and Paul down to our 
own household saints, whether those now in heaven, or 
those still walking in the beauty of holiness on earth. Can 
imposture, mistake, credulity, falsehood, have matured such 
spirits as form the galaxy of Christian excellence; while 
the truth culminated in such men as in the first French 
Revolution seasoned their debauches with innocent blood? 
If so, let us cherish the delusion which can raise men so far 
' above their fellows. But it is intrinsically impossible and 
absurd that a belief opposed to things as they are, idle, 
shadowy, baseless, should have produced the noblest speci- 
mens of humanity.. The great names of Christian history 
constrain our undivided reverence and admiration; and 
they all point us to the crucified, risen Redeemer as the 
Soul of their souls, the Life of their lives. 

Our conclusion, then, is that modern science, so far from 
threatening, does not even touch the foundations of our 
religious, Christian faith. It may be true, as many Chris- 
tians imagine, that the physical science of our day is misin- 
terpreting its own records. But so did Christians, through 
long ages of darkness, misinterpret their records, which 
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were for this none the less Divine. Nor is science the less 
Divine, because its devotees have their seasons of bewilder- 
ment and error. Science and religion present but different 
phases of the Infinite Being,— phases equally adorable, 
equally worthy of the profoundest reverence, equally de- 
manding man’s noblest powers in developing their truths 
and extending their beneficent reign upon the earth. To us, 
in our present condition as sinners, who can claim forgive- 
ness and redemption only through God’s mercy in Christ, 
religion is the paramount, transcendent, infinite concern. 
But who shall say that science may not be the religion of 
of heaven; that the redeemed, with the last vestige of sin 
and earthiness purged away, may not pursue in the light of 
the eternal day the very same paths of research on which 
the most earnest inquirers are now so often misled by the 
mists and clouds that hang about this lower sphere,—so that 
with the ascriptions of honor, power, and praise to the Lamb 
that was slain and hath redeemed us to God by his blood, 
shall be blended the song of rapturous thanksgiving for ever 
larger and more beatific views of the glory of God in the 
creation,—“ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are all thy ways, thou King of 
saints; who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name?” 


A. P. PEABODY. 





Impressions in England. 


IMPRESSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


We have greater advantages for studying the life and 
character of the people, and the condition and tendencies of 
society, in England, than in any other foreign country. But 
a residence there of four months can give only momentary 
and sometimes accidental glimpses, or furnish grounds for 
impressions rather than deliberate opinions. When, how- 
ever, we are personally present in the midst of people and 
events, we are constrained to think about them more directly 
and earnestly than we could do at home. For example, I 
spent an evening in the House of Commons. My attention 
was particularly turned to the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
who, in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, was by far the most 
eminent man there. He has studied the art of turning his 
face into a mask, and sitting apparently without emotion or 
the slightest interest in what is going on. In spite of this 
habit, his face, homely as it is, is one which indicates great 
intellectual and emotional power. I could not but see that 
under the mask there was the restless activity and upheav- 
ing of a tremendous energy. From his attitude, in its forced 
repose and its nervous and sudden changes, it was easy to 
see that the apparent indifference to what was going on was 
wholly assumed, and that he was preparing to make an 
effective lunge at the member who was occupying the atten- 
tion of the House. No sooner had he ceased to speak than 
Mr. Disraeli was on his feet. It was the second of August, 
and one of the last evenings that he was to spend in that 
House which had been to him the scene of so many conflicts, 
defeats, and triumphs. And now, while still at the head of 
the government, he was about to assume the higher dignity 
and honors which belong to the House of Lords. Under 
these circumstances, how did this great man comport him- 
self? Very much as our Benjamin F. Butler might do. 
There was the same sharpness and bitterness of retort, the 
same disregard for the real facts of the case, and the same 
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disingenuous and deceptive mode of statement. Very keen, 
very able he certainly was, with wonderful power under that 
exterior calmness to make his opponent uncomfortable and 
angry, but apparently utterly unprincipled, with no sense of 
the substantial merits of the measure under discussion, and its 
serious moral bearings on the well-being of. society. A 
laugh raised at the expense of his political adversary, with 
a momentary triumph at the expense of truth, was all that 
seemed to be aimed at by this head of the English govern- 
ment, and leader of the English aristocracy. The reflections 
which followed such an exhibition of power and of character 
were not such as I care here to record, except so far as this: 
All governments are a tax not only on the wealth but on 
the moral resources of a country. Unscrupulous politicians 
everywhere — Benjamin Disraeli in England and Benjamin 
Butler here — may work their way into power and mislead 
where they ought to guide. If the one is a disgrace to the 
democracy which employs him, no less is the other a disgrace 
to the monarchy which advances him to its highest post of 
dignity and honor. But in either case it would be unfair to 
judge a whole people from a single example. 

In England, as in this country, the government may, for a 
time, ignore the moral aspect of events, as our government 
formerly ignored the moral bearings of slavery, and as Mr. 
Disraeli, this very year, attempted to scoff out of sight the 
terrible cruelties practiced by his friends, the Turks. But 
in both countries the awakened moral sense of the people, 
sooner or later, makes itself felt, and the government or 
party that persists in disregarding it is disowned and cast 
down. In the enlightened moral sentiments of the people 
are the only permanent safeguards of society; and in some 
respects the popular moral sentiment in England acts on 
the government more promptly and more efficiently than in 
this country. 

But as an older country, England has more obstacles to 
overcome. Institutions and laws which answered a good 
purpose once, but which should have no place in the present 
condition of things, have, in the succession of ages, imbedded 
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themselves in the social order and endeared themselves to a 
people with whom precedent is sometimes mightier than 
principle, and it is feared that any repeal or modification in 
them would involve the whole social fabric with which they 
are connected. When a nobleman was obliged to train and 
hold in readiness for the king a strong military force, it was 
but right that he should have lands and power commensurate 
with the services required of him. But now when the 
services for which they were given are no longer rendered, it 
is not easy for a foreigner to see by what right he holds the 
lands. We cannot but think that gradually the laws by 
which these immense estates are transmitted through a suc- 
cession of elder sons will be essentially changed, or that a 
great revolution in the tenure by which property is held will 
take place. 

Nothing can be conceived more chatming than English 
society when seen under the most favorable circumstances. 
A thoroughly accomplished English gentleman or lady comes 
as near as any one can to our ideal of what they should be. 
We see the difference between them and the corresponding 
class in a country where wealth is, perhaps, the only distine- 
tion that is generally recognized. There are among us indi- 
vidual cases of as fine a culture, as unassuming a dignity, 
and as delicate a perception and practice of the amenities 
and graces of society, as can be found anywhere. But peo- 
ple of this kind are, we suppose, more common in England 
than with us, even outside of the nobility. Often on the 
continent we fell in with such persons, and from them even 
more than from what we were permitted to see in England 
itself, we formed our estimate of what English society must 
be. Eminently religious, but sometimes with a delicate 
touch of superstition; eminently respectable, but with too 
much self-respect to be enslaved- by any conscious reverence 
for the higher orders; eminently well-educated, so well, 
indeed, as to show no mark of pedantry; thoughtful, courte- 
ous, open-hearted, and communicative, with only the natural 
reserve which makes society most attractive, the best Eng- 
lish people were among the finest specimens of men and 
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women that we have ever met, and gave us a very high idea 
of what a cultivated Christian home must be in England. 
We suppose that the religion of England is in a more sat- 
isfactory condition than that of any other European nation. 
The Pope is said to have stated publicly within the present 
year that the English are the most religious people in 
Europe. From what we saw, we should incline to the same 
opinion. Legally, there is perfect liberty in regard to relig- 
ious belief, while practically, a very strong influence is 
brought to bear upon the people in favor of the Established 
Church. That Church does not include a majority of the 
nation. But it is so incorporated into its whole political and 
social system as to exercise a vast influence, apart from its 
legitimate sphere of Christian culture and worship. Then 
the Church itself is alive. Since the days of old Hugh 
Latimer there has never been a time when there have been 
within it greater variety, intensity, and richness of thought, 
or more honest Christian living, or a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility, or greater activity in the use of all the instrumental- 
ities within its reach. In its methods and opinions it reaches 
from Methodism to Romanism, from the broadest rationalism 
to the narrowest Calvinism, from the freest secularism to the 
severest asceticism, and so adapts its ministrations to almost 
every variety of religious thought and feeling. How these 
apparently incongruous and hostile elements are kept to- 
gether conscientiously, it may not be easy for us to say. It 
is not necessary that the representatives of these opposite 
phases of thought and action should harmonize with one 
another so as to work together. They hold independent posi- 
tions. They move in different spheres, and act in separate 
divisions on entirely different classes of people. The only 
difficulty to our mind is to see how they can all profess to 
be governed by the same rubric and articles of faith. Once 
getting over or ignoring that difficulty, which is practically 
cancelling the authority and the peculiar teachings of the 
Church, we see how immensely this largeness of comprehen- 
sion and variety of ministrations may add to its effectiveness. 
Men of extreme opinions in any direction are not obliged to 
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leave the Church for sympathy with their own views. A\l- 
most every variety and shade of opinion and worship may be 
found within the Established Church in London. Unitarians 
and Trinitarians, Radicals and those who believe in the 
verbal inspiration of every part of the Bible, Evangelicals 
and Ritualists, those who love the unimpassioned formalism 
of a severely liturgical service, and those who love the 
informal enthusiasm and unpremeditated eloquence of the 
Methodists, may find it all there, in the ministrations of men 
each one of whom believes that his particular phase of relig- 
ion is the one thing needful. Thus, individuals may be 
narrow, while the Church which includes them all is broad. 

And it is full of life. There undoubtedly are lazy or 
unbelieving persons, and church dignitaries who care more 
for their own comfort and promotion than for the good of 
souls. “If only the parish priests were’ as earnest and indus- 
trious as the Methodists‘in looking after the highest interests 
of the poor and the laboring classes, there would be no need 
of dissenters,” said a poor man, as he drove us through places 
immortalized by the genius of Wordsworth. Still, there is 
any amount of enthusiasm and life in the English Church. 
Its leading thought is how best to carry out its Christian 
office and bring home Christianity as a saving power to the 
souls of men. Its ministers and emissaries are everywhere. 
In every considerabie town that we visited on the continent 
provision is made for its worship, and in each of the princi- 
pal hotels in Switzerland during the summer some sort of an 
English clergyman was stationed to read the service on Sun- 
day, or perhaps every morning. The consequence of all this 
is, that among the members of that Church, religion is 
looked upon as a serious and important matter, which must 
enter very deeply into all one’s views of life. It may be 
that here, as elsewhere, great worldliness or ambition may 
exist in the same heart side by side with this sort of religion. 
But the supremacy of religion is at least outwardly acknowl- 
edged and secretly confessed. 

This powerful Church, with its vast endowments and its 
history running through the centuries and endearing it to 

9 
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the heart of the nation, while it is also intimately associated 
with the great offices of State and institutions of learning as 
well as with the great families, is still, even in England, the 
Church of a minority. The great body of the English people 
choose to place themselves outside of its ministrations and 
ordinances. By far the largest congregation in London is 
that of Mr. Spurgeon, though perhaps next to it in size is 
the great congregation that throngs the nave and aisles of 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday evenings to hear the free 
and powerful teachings of Dean Stanley. The Dissenters 
outnumber the Churchmen. Many of them are unbelievers. 
Some of the leaders in science and intellectual advancement 
have no faith in Christianity. But in England, more we 
believe than on the Continent, the thinking men are also, for 
the most part, religious men. They have not thought their 
way out from the divine presence. The highest ideas of 
God are dearer to them and more in harmony with their 
most advanced thought than the idea of a Godless universe. 
They are divided among the denominations of Christians. 
Some of them, like Milton, brooding over thoughts too 
grand and high for any church communion, are solitary men 
in what pertains to their best life. 

The dissenters are doing a great work, especially among 
the mechanics and manufacturing classes; 7. e., among the 
most intelligent of the middle and lower classes. Their 
ministers are able and earnest men. Their societies are 
large and.strong. The Baptists, the Methodists, and the 
Congregationalists include no unimportant portion of the 
population, and are working zealously and effectively. I 
had no opportunity for getting acquainted with the peculiar 
position and methods of influence among any of them except 
the Unitarians. And even among them my facilities for 
observation were confined to a few places. I saw enough, 
however, to convince me that while as a denomination their 
opinions are regarded with greater aversion and more 
preached against than those of any other sect, yet as a body 
of men and women they are very highly respected. “The 
Unitarians,” I heard it said in different places, “are excel- 
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lent people. They are very intelligent, and do a great deal 
of good.” From the time of Sir Isaac Newton and John 
Locke, they have been remarkable for intellectual culture 
and freedom of thought. They have furnished leaders or 
powerful advocates in almost every movement towards a 
more humane legislation and a better social position. All 
through England they have done more than their part in 
leading what has seemed a forlorn hope in behalf of unpopu- 
lar enterprises for the acknowledgment or extension of 
human rights, for the removal of social disabilities and 
wrongs, or abuses which had entrenched themselves in estab- 
lished institutions or under the shelter of law. Every im- 
portant measure of reform which after many severe battles 
and defeats has at length become a law, has found the Uni- 
tarians among its most consistent and intrepid supporters, 
especially in its day of small things or of obloquy and con- 
tempt. This circumstance alone has given them a prestige 
and a position which neither their numbers nor the feeling 
with which their religious views are regarded would justify. 
Their intelligence, their fidelity to duty, their humane and 
charitable disposition and habits, their willingness to engage 
in unpopular movements towards a better order of things, 
and their liberal disposition towards other religious denom- 
inations have secured for them the respect of the best peo- 
ple in England. They work hard to educate the poor and 
to ameliorate their condition. Their ministers keep abreast 
of the times in liberal scholarship and the great moral and 
social questions of the day. If there are few men of com- 
manding intellect among them, it must be remembered that 
such men are few in any age or country. 

It was our privilege to spend a few days in the hospitable 
home of the Rev. William James, of Bristol. He was not a 
great thinker or scholar, but he had great practical ability. 
He was a most devout and devoted pastor. He appeared to 
know every member, young or old, of the large congregation 
to which he and his excellent colleague, Rev. Mr. Blatch- 
ford, ministered. He was engaged all the day, and evening 
too, in the schools, on charity committees, and in whatever 
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matters and measures might advance the best interests of 
the city. In his ministry of thirty years he had secured the 
confidence of every onc. In going through the streets with 
him, it was a pleasure to witness the respect and affection 
with which he was greeted everywhere. From the Roman 
Catholic Bishop to the poor child in a charity school, every 
one seemed to know and to honor him. His daily life was 
one perpetual round of activities for the good of others. He 
was feeble in health. We urged him to go with us to the 
Continent for a little rest. But he could not leave his work. 
He died a few weeks afterwards, honored and lamented by 
the whole community for which he had labored so faithfully 
and so long. 

Here is one example of a Unitarian minister. We would 
add another, happily still living, of a very different type. 
Rev.-James Martineau, LL.D., is a man of decided practical 
ability, prompt, wise, and energetic in his connection with 
schools and other institutions. But he is better known and 
his influence more widely felt as a philosophical and religious 
preacher and writer. There is no man in England who 
stands higher among scholars and thinkers to-day than Dr. 
Martineau. He is generally recognized as one of the few 
great men of England. His extraordinary powers of scien- 
tific analysis, his nice discriminations and deep, philosophical 
insight, his personal character and the weight of authority 
which goes with a long life of able and faithful service, the 
modest and reverent spirit which he carries with him into 
the boldest investigations, the affluent yet chastened imagi- 
nation, and the felicity of speech, which lend a charm even 
to his most recondite discussions, have given him a place 
second to that of no other living writer. We often differ from 
him in regard to the results of his critical studies; but it is 
easier to call in question his conclusions than to confute his 
arguments. There is in his essays and disquisitions a won- 
derful subtlety of thought which goes far deeper than at first 
appears, and often establishes as permanent philosophical 
distinctions what may have seemed at first to be only super- 
ficial fancies. No living writer has treated with greater 
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ability and success the philosophical questions which lie 
behind the scientific theories of our day, or exposed with a 
keener analysis the fallacies which men like Tyndall and 
Huxley fall into when they forsake facts for fancies, and 
presume to think that because they have exhausted the 
resources of matter, they have also exhausted the capabilities 
of the universe. 

We cannot better close these fragmentary and desultory 
remarks than by quoting a few sentences from Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s recent work on “Modern Science.” ‘They may be 
taken as showing how high the best religious thought of the 
age may reach: — 


Were the physical aspects of the world alone open to us, we should 
doubtless gain, by reading a divineness between the lines, for beauty a 
new meaning, for poetry a fuller music, for art a greater elevation; but 
hardly a better balance of the affections or more fidelity of will. It is not 
till we cross the chasm which stops the scientific continuity, not till we 
make a new beginning on the further side, that the “idea of a higher 
life,” emerging now in a far different field, can claim its “ethical value.” 
The self-conscious hemisphere of inner experience — which natural philos- 
ophy leaves in the dark,— this it is which turns to its Divine Source; and 
finds, not in any vacant “mystery,” but in the living sympathy of a 
supreme Perfection, “the lifting power of an ideal element in human 
life.” 

Till we accept the “faiths” which our faculties postulate, we can never 
know even the sensible world; and when we accept them, we shall know 
much more. Short of this firm trust in the bases whereon our nature is 
appointed to stand—a trust which if destroyed by a half-philosophy 
must be restored by a whole one,— the grandest “ ideas ” flung out to play 
with and turn about in the kaleidoscope of possibilities, or work up as 
material of poetry and rhetoric, can no more “lift” a human will than 
the gossamer pluck up the oak on which it swings. Unless your “ideal ” 
reveals the real, it has no power, and its “ethic value” is that of a dis- 
solving image or a passing sigh. You must “believe” ere you can 
“remove mountains ”; if you only fancy, they sit as a nightmare on your 
breast. And if man does nothing well, till he ceases to have his vision, 
and his vision rather has him and wields him for action or repose; and if 
then he astonishes you with his triumphs over “ Nature” and her apparent 
real, is he the only being who thus rides out upon a thought, and makes 
the elements embody it? Have not these elements already learned their 
obedience, and grown familiar with the intellectual mandate to which 
they yield? A man truly possessed, ethically moulded by the pressures 
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of reverence and love, you can never persuade that the beauty, the truth, 
the goodness which kindles him is but his private altar-lamp; it is an 
eternal, illimitable light, pervading and consecrating the universe. Unless 
it be so, it fires him no more; and, instead of utterly surrendering his 
will to it in trust and sacrifice, he begins to admire it as a little mimic 
star of his own,—a phosphorescence of matter set up by the chemistry of 
nature, not to see things by, but to glisten on the darkness of himself. 
It is vain to expatiate on the need of religion for our nature, and on the 
elevation of character which it can produce, and in the same breath bid 
it begone from the home of truth and seek shelter in the tent of romance. 
If its power is noble, its essence is true. And what that essence com- 
prises has been worked fairly out in the long experiment of Christianity 
on human nature; which has shown that, in its purest and strongest 
phase, religion is a variety and last sublimity of personal affection and 
living communion with an Infinitely Wise and Good and Holy. The 
expectation that anything will remain if this be dropped, and that by 
flinging the same sacred vestments of speech round the form of some 
empty abstraction you can save the continuity of piety, is an illusion 
which could never occur except to the outside observer. Look at the 
sacred poetry and recorded devotion of Christendom: how many lines of 
it would have any meaning ieft, if the conditions of conscious relation- 
ship and immediate converse between the human and the Divine Mind 
were withdrawn? And wherever the sense of these conditions has been 
enfeebled, through superficial “rationalism” or ethical self-confidence, 
“religious sterility” has followed. To its inner essence, thus tested by 
positive and negative experience, religion will remain constant, taking 
little notice of either scientific forbearance or critical management; and, 
though left, perhaps, by temporary desertions to nourish its life in com- 
parative silence and retirement, certain to be heard, when it emerges, still 
speaking in the same simple tones, and breathing the old affections of 
personal love, and trust, and aspiration. 


J. H. Morison. 





Onward-Moving. 


ONWARD-MOVING. 


It is strange that there should be many minds broad in 
their philosophies, but narrow in their religions. We sup- 
pose the reason is, that the latter topic, if allowed its natural 
expansion, very soon leads us into regions of mystery, and 
mystery, though it healthfully stimulates some intellects, 
paralyzes others. They seem to think there is a kind of pre- 
sumptuousness in inquiring into sacred things, and there- 
fore prefer not to think about them at all, and to accept pas- 
sively the traditional dogmas and stereotyped phraseology of 
religion. There are acute and searching minds who would 
never think of forming a judgment on the facts of history, 
science, political and social life around them, without evi- 
dence, inquiry, and a sifting and straining of details and par- 
ticulars, and who yet will accept a religion, ready-made and 
formulated, without any inquiry whatever. In ordinary mat- 
ters they will strain at a wonder; in religion they will swal- 
low a miracle. Far be it from us to justify any rash precipi- 
tancy or want of reverence in approaching such subjects ; 
rather would we loosen the sandal from our foot whenever we 
feel on holy ground; but that which is respected may still be 
criticised, and there is no topic whatever upon which we are 
required to stifle the natural activities of judgment and 
thought. “Come let us reason together, saith the Lord,” 
even on our relationship to Him, on the difficulties of duty, 
and on the mysteries of life generally. Reason we may and 
reason we ought; and though the argument on the side of 
humanity may not reach very far or very high, it may, at 
least, help to raise us within the attractive light of a Reason 
above our own, — that of the Supreme Mind, who invites us 
to unburthen our hearts, and lay all our doubts and difficul- 
ties before Him. No church or formulated system of religion, 
or philosophy can possibly remain “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever”; it must change, or die. Paul says that 
when he became a man he put away childish things, and no 
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doubt throughout the whole course of his adult life he “ put 
away,’ from time to time, many of the mannish things as 
well as the childish ones, and allowed his spirit to expand 
and grow. So should it be with churches and philosophies ; 
they should put away their childish things, their childish 
fancies, superstitions, fears, childish temper, and tendency to 
over-positive assertion; everything childish except childlike 
grace, simplicity, and purity... We fear that dogmatizers and 
system-builders generally, whether religious or philosophical, 
political, social, or scientific, are prone to a different habit. 
It is not often that we find in them the freshness and health 
of an open, free, and onward-moving mind. If they have 
been endowed with one talent they fear to make use of it as 
an instrument to gain other and higher talents. They fold it 
in a napkin, and lock it up in some sanctuary where Inquiry 
must not intrude nor Reason stir the air. So certain seem 
some of them that their particular edifice of opinion is the 
one Temple of the Truth, that they seem to glow with self- 
complacency at their high and secure position, and to look 
down with a sort of supercilious pity upon poor wanderers 
in the open way below :— 

.. “nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tueri 

Edita doctrina sapientiim templa serena ; 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite.” - 

Having never occupied this extremely elevated and grand 
position, we cannot confirm from our own experience the opin- 
ion of the Latin poet, and repeat “nil dulcius est” ; and on 
the whole, we should prefer to remain among the pilgrims, 
wandering in the open plains below, exposed to all weathers 
and even to “every wind of doctrine,” provided it blows 
earnest, fresh, and free. 

There are several doctrines still extant and living, though 
now in active process of being questioned and doubted, 
which have had in their day a temporary utility and ad- 
aptation to the human mind in certain stages of its growth. 
They were really, for a time, onward-moving thoughts, and 
only became harmful when they ceased to move, and tried 
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to settle on dogmatic barriers. Such, for example, was the 
doctrine about a Mediator, a Saviour, a Redeemer, a sort of 
subaltern Deity, whose function it was to pity and to help, 
to mitigate the severity of the Great Supreme, and set flow- 
ing currents of sympathy between earth and heaven. Men 
had formed cold, harsh, and repellent ideas of their one 
God, and by way of relief to their yearning affections they 
conceived there might be a sort of second God mysteriously 
related to the first, who should come on earth to proclaim 
mercy and tenderness, as alleviators of stern, unsympathiz- 
ing Justice and Power. They even imagined a definite 
time and place for the advent of this second Deity, and that 
event is called to this day, in orthodox theology, the Incar- 
nation. For ourselves, we openly avow that we do not be- 
lieve in it; but considering the times and circumstances 
under which the belief arose, and the harsh ideas and feel- 
ings it helped to displace and supersede, it was not, we 
think, fruitless of moral good and spiritual beauty. The 
wise and considerate sceptic will never speak of it with a 
sneer. It was better that the attributes of tenderness, deli- 
cate sympathy, sweetness, and affectionate interest in the 
well-being of men should be ascribed to Divinity, through 
the medium of the Son, than that they should not be referred 
to any heavenly origin at all. Better think of love as ex- 
isting somewhere on high, even though it be in the second 
place, than to conceive of it nowhere except in the dull and 
imperfect forms of human instinct and regard. But now a 
change has come, and is still coming, over the opinions of 
most thoughtful men, as to the absolute need of any inter- 
cessory advocate between humanity and its Parent; and 
pious minds are learning to think of the one only God, 
their Heavenly Father, as having been from all eternity the 
Cherisher of the little as well as of the vast, the Watcher 
of the germ as well as of the unfolded life, the Improver 
of the low and mean as well as the Approver of the sublime, 
the tender Regarder of hungering ravens and falling spar- 
rows, and yet the Decreer of inexorable laws. Meanwhile, 


the Trinitarian doctrine of the Godhead, which seems to _ 
10 
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have divided the divine perfections into halves, and to have 
given grandeur to the Father and gentleness to the Son, 
may have had some temporary use in preventing our hopes 
and yearnings after tenderness and beauty from being over- 
borne and crushed by a too exclusive conception of the ter- 
rible and stern. Of course, orthodox Christians will be 
very indignant at the suggestion that any part of their 
structural religion may need, at some period or other, to be 
taken down and rebuilt. The thought that any of their 
saving faiths are only parts of truths, and their gropings in 
theology only approximations, must naturally be rather hard 
to accept and to bear. We can sympathize with their per- 
plexity and distress, but we, nevertheless, think it needful 
and inevitable that every system of religion in the world 
should at intervals undergo reconstruction and change, pass 
into new forms, and move onward into new life. In geo- 
logic explorations, in deep-sea soundings, we come frequently 
upon fossil forms of extinct life, some of which must have 
had, in their day, considerable beauty. But they are utterly 
gone, no longer reproduced and perpetuated, and why? 
Not because they were useless in their time; not because 
their existence was a mistake and an evil, but simply be- 
cause they had arrived at the boundary of their natural 
term. Created for an age, they were withdrawn when that 
age had closed; designed for a purpose, they retired when 
that purpose had been accomplished. They were the prod- 
ucts of onward-moving thoughts and feelings in the crea- 
tive mind, and, like the things that had preceded them, had 
to be left behind as life moved on into new organisms. It 
may be humiliating to theologians to be told that a like 
destiny awaits many of their forms of religious thought not- 
withstanding the elaborate pains they have taken to give 
them permanence and fixidity. But the laws of change 
work within religions as well as within other things. “HZ pur 
si muove.” There may be sometimes great pain in the proc- 
ess of transition, especially when the affections are chang- 
ing their objects; but it cannot be helped; movement and 
change there must be, on, on forever. It is permissible, now 
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and then, to look back, but never to go back,— to cast a ling- 
ering, reverent gaze at whatever seems to have been beauti- 
ful and good in time gone by, but not to cease, except for 
one resting moment, from pressing onward to something still 
more beautiful and good in time tocome. The pilgrim of 
life must not rest too long at any temporary shrine, nor be 
lured backward by the “ squilla di lontana,” the prayer-call 
of a past faith of a past age; but rather move on with quiet, 
reverent, earnest mind in the upward and the onward way, 
whether it be a “path of pleasantness” or a via dolorosa. 
No saint or sage has ever veen qualified to insist upon his 
dogmas as a sine qué non for all minds, because no human 
being has ever lived long enough on earth to pass through 
the whole discipline of life in all its varieties and learn all its 
lessons. An illimitable field of inquiry, an illimitable field 
of experience, illimitable thoughts, feelings, affections, sym- 
pathies require an illimitable soul, an illimitable life; and as 
our souls are by the decree of our heavenly Father purposely 
subjected for a while to the discipline of the flesh and the 
world, and, therefore, bounded during the term of our 
humanity by carnal and physical limitations, it follows, as 
we think, that no incarnation of wisdom and love in this 
world, however beautiful, can show the fulness and com- 
pleteness of those perfections which lie beyond the margin 
of our humanity. A little being may have very many 
of the characteristics of a great being, but it cannot 
have them all; and hence no human authority whatever, 
whether from the East or the West, from the world of 
to-day or from remote antiquity, can build up and for- 
mulate a complete and perfect theology; and no church 
either in its primitive or its later condition can possibly be 
infallible. If we could examine the private and personal 
history of great souls, we should find that the moment they 
have reached the highest excellence to which their human 
organization can give expression, they are generally with- 
drawn by God out of the world altogether. Earth offers 
sphere and opportunity for the activity and development of 
very many and very great spiritual powers; but for the 
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highest of all a different realm is necessary. Hence the 
visits of the messenger of death, and the passing away. 
Civilization in its present sensuous, luxurious, outward 
material form, though it seems to facilitate bodily and physi- 
cal life, has rather complicated and increased the, difficulties 
of moral and spiritual life. It has knotted the threads of 
our social relations, and tangled the skein, made the untying, 
the winding off, the disentanglement, a difficult process indeed. 
The seeming anomalies around us are more perplexing than 
ever; the social problems harder to solve. Books, of which 
there are no end, accumulate and oppress, and often roll 
through our brains masses of thick vapor instead of refresh- 
ing currents of light and air, and much study has become a 
weariness to the flesh. We see no remedy for it but in 
mental freedom and in vigorous movement on. The best 
disperser of a fog or unhealthy mist is a vigorous gale. If 
there be jungle around us we must penetrate it and clear 
the way. To retrace our steps, even though some of them 
have seemed mistaken and devious, is not possible now, and 
if it were would not be desirable; for mental health depends 
upon mental movement in the onward way. No mind can 
with safety turn round or stand still. Past mistakes may be 
neutralized by wiser thoughts and wiser feelings in the 
present, and the sufferings arising out of them may possibly 
be worked up into fine ingredients of character; but nothing 
can be recalled; we cannot go backward behind the date of 
a past error and pass by on the other side. “ Revocare 
gradum,” if it were practicable, would ultimately be the 
same thing as “descensus averni.” But, oh, what a longing 
we sometimes have for mental stillness and repose even from 
the small and limited activities of our present sphere of 
being. Many a tired thinker cries out in his distress, “ Oh, 
for a little rest.” Rest he needs, and rest he may have; but 
it must be a rest consistent with progression, like that of the 
albatross, which is said to sleep upon the wing,— the rest of 
change, variety, newness, freshness, enlargement, heighten- 
ing, not the rest of blankness and nihilism. “I want to go 
home,” says many a weary soul; but what is home to an 
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immortal soul? Surely not a place of closed shutters, bolted 
doors, drawn curtains, sofas, cushions, and easy chairs; not 
a mere place of retreat and shelter and sleep where one may 
dream the hours away, but rather a place of work upon a 
higher level of capacity, and with greater facilities for 
success; a sky-formed house of many mansions, where every 
temporary boundary yields to the pressure of spiritual life, 
and every roof is open to illimitable heaven. Even in this 
world and within the compass of our comparatively small 
mortal lives, there is a happiness in viewing the deep, the 
high, the grand, the stupendous, the dimly distant, the vast 
outstretching, in thinking of “a path which no fowl know- 
eth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen”; much 
more, then, in the spirit’s future home where life is alto- 
gether on a larger scale, and the perception of immensity 
infinitely grander and more alluring. Religion, we are told 
from thousands of pulpits Sunday after Sunday, is the only 
satisfying rest for troubled and weary spirits. Rightly 
understood, and rightly felt, it is, doubtless, our purest and 
sweetest refreshment; but religion is not a rest in stationary 
dogmas, not a passiveness under ecclesiastical arrangements, 
not a lullaby from the cadences of intoned canticles and 
psalms, but rather the refreshment of constantly ascending 
aspirations, constantly brightening lights, star after star com- 
ing at intervals into the field of vision, and each star differ- 
ing from another in glory, constantly heightening ideals, 
constantly widening horizons, constant change from the 
good to the better, and better thence and better still in 
infinite progression, constant work ever blessed in its 
fatigues, and sweetened by the peace which passeth under- 
standing. 

The unrest and agitation of our lives has been a fruitful 
theme with religious poets and divines, and their favorite 
symbol in speaking of it has been the sea. It is a conven- 
ient figure. It serves to express both the tumult and the 
calm, the strain and the rest, the buoyancy and lightness 
that bear us onwards in safety, the heaviness and force that 
overwhelm and drown. There are waves of life flowing 
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through the bosom of every thinking and feeling man, which 
have a secret relationship and sympathy with the seas of 
boundless space and boundless time. Deep calleth unto 
deep from life on earth to life in heaven, and the murmur- 
ing waters in our small and temporary lives are ever seeking 
union with the mighty and eternal. Metastasio, in some 
beautiful lines, beginning “Z’onda dal mar divisa,” describes 
the constant effort of water separated from the sea to flow 
into the seas again. In rivers, in streamlets, in fountains, 
and springs it struggles on, sighing, murmuring, or singing, 
ever with the hope to reach its ocean home, “ dove da lunghi 
errori, spera di riposar.” It was natural that feeling and 
imaginative men when looking at the sea should feel the 
analogy of its life to that of their own emotions, becalmed 
or storm-tossed, foaming or still. The expression of these 
similitudes has in general been more solemn than sweet, 
more awful than cheering. “There is a sorrow in the sea,” 
says the plaintive Jeremiah; “it cannot be quiet.” Truly, 
there is at times a melancholy meaning in its voice, a 
pathetic sob in the fall of its wavelets on the shore, and 
sometimes a wild scream or terrific roar like agony as its 
mightier billows writhe and struggle and foam under the 
stress and pressure of storms. It is quite natural that in 
the occasional visitings of those weaknesses and fears to 
which we are all in some degree liable, we should apply 
these analogies from the sea to our own mental experience 
in a way that is saddening and sorrowful. There are storm- 
waves in every life, and as they heave and toss there is 
naturally a moaning and a murmuring,— the voice of terror 
and of pain. But there are healthier hours when faith is 
firm and thought is high, and when the sea makes none but 
brave and inspiriting suggestions. “ Winds blow and waters 
roll strength to the brave, and power and Deity, yet in 
themselves are nothing”; and billows are beautiful and 
bright even in wildest agitation. It would be, perhaps, 
impossible for us in the nineteenth century to give much 
imaginative vitality to the old Greek mythology about the 
sea. Neptune, Amphitrite, Tritons, Sea Nymphs, Sirens, 
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Naiads, Undines, and all the graceful immortals that floated 
gloriously on the foam or sported under the green, trans- 
lucent waves are gone from our conceptions forever. They 
no longer “dance upon the sands,” nor, though we should 
bid them discourse, would they enchant our ear. But were 
our imaginations vigorous enough to recreate them, and 
they were to tell us of their sealife and experience, we 
might, perhaps, learn from them that a pleasant sense of 
refreshment and increase of life was associated with their 
wildest activities, and that the hours when deep called unto 
deep with the voice of storm, and billow after billow foamed 
over them, were hours of beauty and of joy. Should not the 
soul of a man with its high origin and high destiny be equal 
in life to any fancied mythological Deity? Should it not, if 
healthily trained, if well filled with great thoughts, and 
warmed with great love, have a steady, tranquil sense of 
security, a feeling of increasing energy and power amidst 
any storms of difficulty and sorrow to which it may be 
exposed? The wave-like heavings of our thoughts and emo- 
tions often subside, and there is, for a while, a great calm. 
Then, perhaps, arises a desire to find some haven for perma- 
nent anchorage and repose. Our longings, like doves from 
the ark, go fluttering over the waves, and, perhaps, return 
with some token of appearing land. Thither we go, and 
make it our Ararat of rest. But it must be only for a while, 
for by-and-by fresh rains of influence pour down from the 
heavens; the waters of thought and emotion rise again; our 
ark breaks from its anchorage and swims away; the winds 
blow and the billows heave, and on we go through doubts, 
difficulties, and dangers, through day and night, brightness 
and gloom, sorrows, joys, and hopes in beautiful vicissitude. 
But these waves are charmed. “ Where there is love,” says 
a Persian poet, “there is as much safety on the ocean as the 
shore.” 

Such is the voyage of life to free souls. Those who do 
not care to be free, but would rather live at home at ease 
within ranges of thought no wider than a midsummer pond, 
and with aspirations no higher than a church-steeple, may, 
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possibly, avoid for a long time a great many dangers 
and difficulties; but breadth and beauty of life, dignity, 
power, high capacity, fitness for Heaven’s work, and 
Heaven’s reward for work, they can never hope to attain, 
until a considerate Providence shall send, for their benefit, 
some storm of affliction and calamity, and push them adrift 
on the onward-moving waves of changing thoughts and 
feelings. 

E. A. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE PENDING ELECTION. 


The approaching election drives into the background for the 
time all other interests. The parties are so evenly balanced, and 
the issue so uncertain, that the contest grows intense, and both 
sides are straining every effort to secure success. Business is 
slackened until after, the election, and we hear complaints that 
religious interests are suffering from the same absorption in 
politics. We are not of those, however, who deplore the exist- 
ence or the frequency of our electoral contests. There is some- 
thing of importance to American citizens besides the prosperous 
ongoing of ‘traffic. Nor will it harm réligion to be drawn out of 
its Sabbath habitudes and called to apply its sacred principles to 
the settlement of questions of the well-being of the community 
and the nation. The study of the public good is the duty of 
every citizen, and there is little peril that too much time and 
thought will be given to its consideration. The fashion of decry- 
ing politics is one of the most pernicious fashions prevalent among 
us. No duty is more fundamental than an intelligent interest in 
the conduct of our government. Our public service will be base 
in this country while it is basely conceived, and while the nomi- 
nation and election to official places are left to mere partisans 
and placemer. It can only be redeemed, or even bettered, by the 
attention and action of all good citizens. 

The ferment of our election years is not all demoralizing and 
noxious. In a very rudimentary way, as must needs be, it is a 
school of political intelligence. Allow the cheapness and child- 
ishness of many of the means employed, the torch-light procession 
and the monster-meeting, admit to the full the baseness of the 
demagogism and the caucus-packing, grant all that has been 
affirmed of the venality and unscrupulousness of the partisan 
press,— and it will still remain true that to large numbers of men 
the months that precede the elections furnish most valuable 
instruction in public matters,— are indeed seasons of special intel- 
lectual quickening that never would otherwise come to them. 


We cannot afford in this country to despise the results of this 
11 
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training in political knowledge, poor and partisan as it is, nor to 
forget that it has its broadening influence upon the whole think- 
ing and living of many men. Committed to almost universal 
suffrage as we are, it is surely better to remember the advantages 
of the system, and by wise direction make the political canvass an 
opportunity for sound instruction and a hearty conflict on behalf 
of good men and measures, than to rail at the obvious evils that 
attend it, and hopelessly fold our hands in a dainty despair. 

It is not always a pleasant work to engage in. “The gentleman 
in politics” is pretty sure to have an unconifortable time. He has 
to endure hardness in a variety of undelightful ways. The most 
unspotted man is very likely to be assailed, misinterpreted, and 
insulted in the course of a heated campaign. He is very likely not 
to succeed if he stand for a policy more advanced, for political 
methods more scrupulous than his opponents. None the less are all 
such efforts in their degree effective. They need but to become 
general to become broadly beneficent. Several recent instances of 
attempt to overthrow the power of unscrupulous partisans seem 
to us to deserve the special praise of all good men. The willing- 
ness to undertake difficult or unpleasant duties is a part of the 
debt which the fortunate citizen owes to his country. And, cer- 
tainly, it is the part of all good citizens to applaud every attempt 
to rescue public affairs from the control of unprincipled men, and 
to lift political standards out of mere partisanship and the mire of 
corrupt motives. 

In obedience to a popular demand, the platforms of both par- 
ties promise administrative reform; that of the Republican party 
with definite specifications, that of the Democratic party more 
vaguely, but with abundant condemnation of the failures of its 
opponents. And it cannot be denied that these failures have 
been somewhat conspicuous hitherto. The Republican party can- 
not wholly escape responsibility for the disgraceful lapses of 
several of its public men, and the low tone of political life that 
has prevailed at the capital. It is heavily weighed in this elec- 
tion by the unrebuked prominence of unscrupulous and unsafe 
men. On the other hand it may be said that the Republican 
party has administered most of the departments of government 
with great integrity and ability; that its pledges of reform are at 
- least as likely to be redeemed as the more indefinite ones of its 
opponents; that it goes forward strongly where its opponents 
halt towards a just and sound financial policy; that its promise of 
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protection and equal rights to all sections and classes will be 
untrammelled by any sense of favors received or expected from 
any sectional interest; and that it has arrayed against it the solid 
suffrages of those who twelve years ago were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to divide and destroy this nation. The most 
entire good-will towards that portion of our fellow-citizens may 
consist with doubt as to whether they should be entrusted with 
so large a measure of political influence,—and the independent 
voter has this question, among others, to settle in judging where 
his suffrage may be most fitly bestowed. 

There is much to be thankful for in the personal standing and 
expressed aims of both candidates for the presidency, and in the 
general desire in both parties to secure an able and honest admin- 
istration. It is by no means to be deplored that the political 
parties are more equally matched than for many years. It will 
compel both to throw off unpatriotic and disreputable men, and 
adopt broad measures and a just and-careful policy. There is a 
day after to-day by which the§ shall be judged. The ferment of 
this election will soon be over, but the awakened thought and 
interest of the people will hold the successful party to the pledged 
conditions of the people’s trust. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


At the recent meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion at Saratoga in September, there was an interesting and 
spirited discussion concerning the Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific States. The discussion was opened by a letter from F. B. 
Thurber, Esq., of New York, who has been an intelligent and 
disinterested observer of the economic phases of this problem 
especially, and whose judgment, though it will not be acceptable 
to heated partisans in California, coincides very nearly, we judge, 
with that of most thoughtful and unprejudiced men. We are 
glad to be permitted to publish this letter of Mr. Thurber, as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of a perplexing and increas- 
ingly important topic, and connecting it properly with the larger 
and even more difficult problem of capital and labor. On the 
social and moral questions involved, where so much of the empha- 
sis is usually laid, this letter does not dwell. We cannot help 
thinking that though grave they are by no means so vital as is 
often urged. The Chinese will never come as temporary residents 
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in so large numbers as to imperil civilization in this country; and 
should they ever come as permanent settlers, the conditions of 


their life here will be so changed and so constantly modified as to 
greatly lessen the evils feared : — 


San Francisco, July 28, 1876. 
Hon. Davin A. WELLS, President American Social Science Association : — 


“The Chinese question,” as it is called here, is pressing for a solution 
and is likely to prove a most interesting subject for political economists 
and thinking men everywhere. Being an Eastern man and knowing but 
little about it when I first came here, and having no interests which were 
affected by it, my mind was unprejudiced, and I have been studying the 
question without bias on either side. 

I find that there are to this, as with nearly all questions, two sides. 
Some of the first persons whom I met in the State, and whose sincerity I 
have no reason to doubt, assured me that nearly all Chinamen were 
thieves and all Chinawomen prostitutes; that they brought nothing into 
the country, did not expect to make it a permanent residence, consumed 
nothing while here, and took all the property that they acquired away 
with them to enjoy it in China. I have heard these same assertions, 
more or less varied, from a considerable number of persons since, but 
have also had statements from many persons to the effect that Chinamen 
are, as a rule, remarkably industrious and civil; that whatever contract 
they enter into, the work is faithfully and punctually done; that they do 
not steal any more than the same average of white men do, and that 
while many of the women are undoubtedly brought here for purposes of 
prostitution, yet there are large numbers regularly married to one hus- 
band, and raising families here. A country hotel-keeper here informed 
me that when he employed white men cooks, as soon as they had accumu- 
lated a few dollars, they would go off on a spree, and spend it in drinking 
and gambling; that they were not always punctual, and he experienced 
much trouble in getting along with them. He has now employed Chinese 
cooks for upwards of two years, and says that they are remarkably indus- 
trious and punctual, always sober and civil, and that he much prefers 
them at the same wages to any white help he can procure. 

A merchant in Portland, Oregon, told me that a farmer in that vicinity 
desired a tract of land cleared of‘ timber and the roots grubbed out; that 
he made a contract with some white emigrants to perform this service at 
twenty dollars per acre; that they tried it and gave it up, saying that 
they could not live at it; and on the portion that they did do, the roots 
were not taken out according to contract. He next tried Chinamen, and 
these did the work -thoroughly and satisfactorily at twelve dollars per 
acre, and he is now raising fine crops on this land, which but for this 
labor would now have been entirely unproductive. The proprietors of 
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the salmon canneries on the Columbia River informed me that that 
industry could not have been developed to half its present proportions 
had it not been for the supply of Chinese labor; and the proprietor of a 
barrel-factory, employing eleven white men and eighteen Chinamen, 
informed me that but for the cheap labor of the Chinamen he would be 
unable to employ the others, because if compelled to employ all high- 
priced labor he could not make a profit on his product, and would have to 
close his factory. Throughout the entire Pacific Coast they are em- 
ployed in railroad-building and all other kinds of coarse and heavy work; 
and in San Francisco and other places on this coast, they are rapidly 
working into manufacturing of various kinds. This is particularly true 
of boots and shoes and cigars, to which branches of trade they seem to be 
especially well adapted. Indeed, in any branch of business that requires 
patient industry, dexterity, and skill, the Chinaman seems to be in his 
element. It is but a few years since a c.gar manufacturer here employed 
a few Chinamen in his factory for the !ess important kinds of work; 
they soon became expert workmen and taught others of their race. Other 
manufacturers were compelled to employ them in order to compete suc- 
cessfully, and soon John Chinaman struck for higher wages. In somvu 
instances this was refused, and forthwith they started codperative shops 
of their own, and underselling their white competitors, they have, as 
above stated, monopolized a large share of the trade. The same is true 
in a somewhat less degree of the boot and shoe manufacturing interest 
here; and the woollen mills and other large factories employ Chinese 
labor to a very considerable extent, while the laundry work of the entire 
coast is almost wholly done by Chinamen. After careful inquiry I find 
that the most strenuous opposition and the hardest feeling against the 
Chinese comes from the laboring classes, with whom they undoubtedly 
strongly compete. There can be no question that Chinese immigration 
largely tends to reduce the price of labor on this coast, and that it there- 
fore serves capital at the expense of labor; but before Chinamen began 
coming here the market was but illy supplied with the cheaper kinds of 
labor, and the prices ruled much higher than in any other part of the 
United States. The development of the country was therefore retarded; 
and it is during the last ten or fifteen years that the material resources of 
California have been most largely developed. That this is due, to a great 
extent, to Chinese labor is indisputable, and, to put the question in the 
form most inimical to Chinese interests, it cannot be said, therefore, that 
Chinese immigration is an unmixed evil. Of course politicians have 
availed themselves of the feeling which exists among certain classes 
against the Chinese to fan the flame and to stimulate this feeling in order 
to serve their own purposes. It is said that Chinese labor reduces the 
wages that the white laboring population are enabled to earn, and there- 
fore it tends to degrade them and make them the slaves of capital; but I 
can see no good reason why this same argument will not_apply to the 
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harvesting machine that garners twenty-five acres of wheat in a day, or to 
any other form of labor-saving machinery. Indeed this ground of oppo- 
sition to the Chinese may be said to be trivial in its importance com- 
pared with the vast number of labor-saving machines which our Patent 
Office yearly records. During a recent visit to Washington I was much 
impressed with the following commentary upon machinery for the manu- 
facture of paper which I found in the Guide to the Patent Office : — 

“The old hand process produced about one hundred pounds per day. 
A machine will turn out two thousand pounds in the same time. A 
machine will convert a stream of fluid pulp into paper, dry, and polish, 
and cut it into sheets. The time consumed in converting the pulp is two 
minutes; the old process was eight days.” 

‘It is evident, therefore, that the question of Chinese labor is only a 
phase of the great question of the relations existing between capital and 
labor,— relations which have greatly changed since the introduction of 
steam-power and the immense mass of labor-saving machinery which has 
been invented during the last quarter of a century. There can be no 
question but what the whole tendency of the times is to make capital, 
more and more independent of labor, and also that the capacity to pro- 
duce the principal articles required by the human race has greatly outrun 
the capacity to consume. To this may be attributed, in a great degree, 
the present business stagnation throughout the world,—a stagnation 
which is an enigma to many of our political economists, who argue that 
with good public health, abundant crops and superabundant capital, the 
depression is wholly illogical and that business must soon revive. To my 
mind it is evident that while business may, in some degree, revive from 
the present extreme depression, yet we shall for many years see but little 
of the activity and buoyancy which has characterized it in the past; and 
the general prosperity of this country, at least, must come from frugality 
and saving habits on the part of the entire people instead of from large gains 
in any direction. It is in these habits of frugality that the Chinaman is 
particularly strong. He lives cheaply, and, except where he is a gambler, 
which is occasionally the case, he saves his money in the hope, at some 
future time, of going back to China to enjoy it. There can be no doubt 
but that large amounts of treasure are thus taken from this country; but 
it must be borne in mind that an equivalent is left here in the labor that 
has earned it, and while he resides here, he consumes considerable quanti- 
ties of merchandise which pays duties to the national government, and a 
revenue in one form or another to the State. The importation of the 
single item of rice from China to the Pacific Coast has grown to be a 
very large business, and every pound of this pays a duty to the govern- 
ment of two and a half cents. 

It is said that “John Chinaman” is a heathen, and has no regard for 
the sanctity of an oath; that he does not hold real property upon which 
‘taxation can be levied, and that he is too smart in every branch of this 
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question of taxation to allow the State to get much out of him. Doubtless 
this is true to some extent; but the first of these objections also applied 
in an equal degree to the African race when they were first brought to 
this country, while the second and third might fade away if the Mongo- 
lians were treated in a manner which would give them a sense of security 
in the ownership of property which they cannot carry with them. Asa 
matter of fact some of them now do own real estate in San Francisco, 
and also elsewhere in the State. That they are smart no one seems to 
deny, and in this smartness seems to lie, with some, the greatest objec- 
tion to them. We all remember Bret Harte’s keen satire, “We are 
ruined by cheap Chinese labor”; and I am told that there are plenty of 
people here in California who do not object to deal with the Chinese in 
almost any way so long as they have the best of the bargain; but when 
the game goes against them, they refuse to accept the result with the 
same stoicism that the Chinaman does. 

In the face of the explicit declarations of the Constitution of the 
United States, inclusive of the later amendments thereto, it is difficult to 
see how Mongolian immigration is to be checked by national legislation. 
All residents of this country are, theoretieally at least, free and equal; 
and some of the best minds on the Pacific Coast admit that Chinese 
immigration cannot be curtailed in this way. There are people here who 
boldly advocate a system of local persecution and terrorism which will 
have the desired effect, and perhaps it may be accomplished in this way. 
Passing over the injustice of this, however, the question suggests itself to 
the disinterested observer whether this is not against the best interests of 
the State. It is by no means certain that there is too large a supply of 
Chinese labor already here, or that the immense resources of this country 
may not find use for those who may come here for many years. There is 
room for a good deal of earnest thinking and investigation upon this 
point, and it is to be hoped that the joint Congressional Investigating 
Committee which has already been ordered, will be composed of men 
who cannot be blinded by partisan zeal, nor swerved from a statesman- 
like view of this question which, in all its aspects, is one of the most 
interesting and important that has arisen in many years. 

F. B. THuRBER. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
AN OLD PATRIOT. 


The Universalist Quarterly contains a very attractive, Centen- 
nial article, we might call it, on Major-General Richard Gridley. 
He was born in Boston,in 1711. He was educated as a civil- 
engineer, but accepted a lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the 
army of General Pepperell which was sent out to reduce Louis- 
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burg, then occupied by the French. He was afterwards made 
chief-engineer of the expedition, and planned the fortifications 
which aided the British to overcome the French. He constructed 
other forts in company with Paul Revere. At the siege of 
Quebec he commanded the artillery under General Wolfe, and 
was in the battle where this young general lost his life. For ten 
years not much is heard of him in public. He removed to 
Canton (then Stoughton) and lived quietly, engaged in iron 
works. He was a decided Universalist in the days when it cost 
something to be one. Rev. John Murray, the great leader of 
Universalism, was then settled in Boston, and he often visited 
Colonel Gridley to refresh himself from his cares. At the call of 
his country, Colonel Gridley was ready to draw his sword for 
independence. At the Provincial Congress he was appointed 
chief-engineer, and given the command of a regiment of artillery. 
He laid out the work for defences on Breed’s Hill. They toiled all 
night, and in the morning the British took the alarm; but they were 
protected from harm behind their earth-work. He was wounded in 
the action and obliged to retire, but recovered. He planned the for- 
tifications around Boston and on Dorchester Heights, and the guns 
and mortars were in part furnished from his own iron-works. In 
1775 he was made major-general and given command of all the artil- 
lery. His services were specially recognized by Washington. On the 
evacuation of Boston by the British, he repaired and constructed 
fortifications at Charlestown. These fortifications were looked 
upon by the British as remarkable structures, equalled only by 
the forts raised by Cesar against Pompey. 

A day was appointed by the First Church of Christ at Canton 
to celebrate the joyful occasion of peace. Here comes the painful 
part of the story. A call of the church in those days was a public 
call. The whole community was out. Why was not Major- 
General Gridley there in a seat of honor? Because he was a 
Universalist, the old man was not asked; and this hero of battles 
was left to himself while this jubilee went on. When some of 
his neighbors expressed their indignation, he said, “Well, I love 
my God,I love my country, and I love my neighbor as myself. 
If the Dunbars and Gills have any better religion than that, let 
them show it by their works.” A letter of Mrs. Murray, not before 
published, written in elegant but somewhat stilted English, shows 
the pure relations of friendship between themselves and the 
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Gridleys. We believe the town of Canton is about erecting a 
monument to the memory of this distinguished general. 


DR. WALTER CHANNING. 


The departure of this distinguished physician and fellow-Chris- 
tian, although it has been fully noticed elsewhere, ought also to 
be recognized on the pages oi this Review. 

The name of Channing is dear to all our hearts, not only 
through the illustrious theologian and philanthropist, but through 
other noble workers and thinkers who still bear it, and not the 
least among them was this good man who has recently passed 
away. His playful b0n mot we have most of us heard, but it will 
bear repeating for those who may not have heard it. When 
asked once if he was the famous William Ellery Channing, he 
said “No. He preaches, but I practice.” His words were indeed 
true, taken seriously, for he was a most conscientious and self- 
sacrificing physician, open to all new light on questions of science 
and reform, a devoted member of our branch of the Christian 
Church, and highly religious by nature and through devout self- 
culture. We cannot show him to our readers in any way so well, 
as to quote a portion of a sermon preached by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke after Dr. Channing’s death :— 


..+ Dr. Walter Channing was appointed a Medical Professor in Har- 
vard University sixty-one ycars ago, and Physician in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital fifty-five years ago, at its very commencement. He was 
one of the Boston Society of Natural History, and took part in most of 
the movements which have identified Boston with philanthropic reform, 
educational progress, and an advanced civilization. As he grew older he 
did not, like many men, refuse to admit new discoveries and improve- 
ments. At the age of fifty-nine he fought actively for the introduction of 
pure water into Boston. When he was sixty-two he took the lead in 
introducing the use of ether into medical practice, as a means of alleviat- 
jng pain. When he was seventy-one he published a work on reform 
in medical science, and when seventy-two became a consulting physician 
to the New England Hospital for Women and Children. He was a true 
child of Boston in always loving to hear or tell of some new thing. This 
is a habit of Boston people, whence, perhaps, our city has been called the 
Modern Athens. I have been told that in his lectures he could easily be 
diverted from his main subject and take all his time in speaking of some 
recent theory. But I have also been assured, by one of his oldest students, 
that when his notice was called to any important question, or any serious 


case, his whole attention was given to the matter before him. In such 
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instances his patience and devotion never failed. To help the youngest 
physician who asked his aid, or to visit the poorest patient that needed 
his presence, he would go at any time of the day or the night. All real 
physicians, I know, do this; but physicians themselves have spoken to 
me of Dr. Channing’s loyalty to such calls as something to be specially 
noticed. How often, in observing these conscientious, unselfish services 
of medical men—services which bring to them neither renown nor 
pecuniary reward,— I have thought of the touching lines of Dr. Johnson to 
his poor old friend, Dr. Levett : — 


“Tn misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh 

When fainting anguish poured her groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay ; 
No petty gain disdained by pride; 

The modest wants of every day, 
The toil of every day supplied.” 





That physicians are often wanting in religious convictions and religious 
sentiment is an old charge mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown in Religion 
of a Physician. That the study of natural causes disinclines to the belief 
in supernatural ones, is certain; and when religion is identified with 
miracles, and miracles are defined as violations of the laws of nature, it 
may well happen that “where there are three physicians, there are two 
atheists.” But there is no such opposition between the large and pro- 
found study of nature and a reasonable form of religious faith. The 
two wisest physicians whom Boston has had and lost in my day, Dr. 
James Jackson and Dr. John Ware, were religious men in the noblest 
sense. Both of them told me they considered it an advantage to have 
their patients visited by a sensible minister who should come, not to 
agitate, but to give calmness, hope, and courage. Such men are them- 
selves gospel ministers. When Jesus compared himself to a physician, 
he accepted this work as in the same line with his own; certainly not in 
opposition to it. He who makes the soul sound helps the body; he who 
makes the body sound helps the soul. Maladies of the body affect the 
soul; a diseased soul reacts on the body. 

Ihave known men endowed with constitutional religious sentiments 
whose belief ran counter to these and produced a constant unhappy war- 
fare. In Dr. Walter Channing belief and sentiment both ran together 
in a common religious channel. At least it was so when I knew him. 
When the Church of the Disciples was commenced in Boston, he became a 
member at the first. He took part in all our meetings, helped to conduct 
our conference meetings, and often presided over the Bible-class, which 
then consisted of fifty to a hundred men and women meeting on Sunday 
afternoon. In that early day, when I was absent, laymen belonging to 
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the church would also conduct the service and preach a sermon, and this 
also Dr. Channing would do in his turn. He was glad to visit the poorest 
member of his church, and, though in full practice, would give them much 
of his time. I once called to see a lady who was an invalid, a devout and 
refined person, and she told me she had received a delightful visit from 
Dr. Channing. After he had prescribed for her malady, she asked him 
if he could not tell her anything comforting, and he said, “ Yes; the most 
comforting thing ever spoken;” and then repeated a large part of the 
chapters in John, beginning, “Let not your heart be troubled. Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 


We have the privilege of placing before our readers an extract 
from:a valuable letter, written to one of the relatives of Dr. Chan- 
ning after his death. This letter reveals still more the delicate 
graces of his character, and makes us rejoice that they are expand- 
ing in a more congenial clime : — 


... Extreme old age is the time when the Refiner sits purifying away, 
by inner process, all dross of earth, and waiting for the molten metal to 
reflect his perfect image, till he lets it flow into the new mould prepared 
for it. 

Dr..Channing’s elements of character, intellect, and power were singu- 
larly rich and composite. And so, also, were his acquirements and his 
experiences. But they were not fully harmonized in his more active 
years. And these last still seasons were a process of half-sleep in prepara 
tion for the “ great awakening.” 

The time when he admitted me to his closest confidence was when I 
was in college and the Divinity School. He was much under the inspir- 
ing stimulus of Coleridge, and that era, and talked, himself, in grand 
monologues, reaching far into the night. The latent poet and mystic 
philosopher and the aspiring saint appeared in these hours of interior 
intimacy, and I received then an impression of the spiritual imagination, 
always guarded behind his hedges of humor, like a “happy valley,” that 
has never faded. How deep, fervent, and exhaustless, too, were his affec- 
tions, and how he longed for love in overflowing measure. 

I dwell on these truly characteristic qualities, so well known to you, 
but so rarely manifested to the outer world, because we who felt what he 
was potentially, cannot but rejoice in the sense of his emancipation. The 
pressing cares, the burdensome anxieties, the tantalizing disappointments, 
the unfulfilled ideals of life, clogged his noblest powers. Now he is free 
to mingle with his peers, and first among them his grand old parents, and 
his great-souled brothers and sisters, and a vast company of congenial 
friends. ' 

Yet none but those nearest to him can know how happy his life was at 
the centre, even here, with gentle wisdom, tolerant sympathies, patient 
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courage, serene submissiveness, ever fresh playfulness, brilliant mirth, 
and a youthful zest in mere existence that no trouble or conflict could 
deaden.... 

M. P. L. 


THINGS ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND GOOD CAUSES. » 


Lord Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief is attracting a 
good deal of attention in England. The volumes contain over a 
thousand pages treating of the origin and development of religious 
ideas. There will, of course, be plenty of strict and formal 
church-goers who will turn away in horror from the book, and 
call it blasphemous without reading it. Others will pronounce it 
weak, pretentious, and flippant. We have not seen the book, but 
we should judge that it was written in a sincere and earnest 
spirit, although it appears to be purely destructive in its criti- 
cisms, as the author wejects both God and immortality. The 
most touching and interesting thing about this book is the preface 
by Lord Amberley’s mother, the Countess of Russell. Persons 
whd sympathize with the contents of the book will say, perhaps, 
“What business had the writer’s mother to patronize or write 
apologies for thé book?” We answer that a mother has a good 
deal of business with her son, if she loves him. If Lady Russell 
had been a stiff formalist in her religion, she would have turned 
away in holy horror from her son, and let his book take care of 
itself. But no; her heart is wounded, but she sees the earnest 
purpose in the life and writings of her son, and commends him, 
with all his errors, to the candor of the religious world. She has 
really helped the sale of the book, we should judge, among her 
friends, at least, by the connection of her own name with it. Let 
us respect the memory of this conscientious and accomplished 
young man, Lord Amberley, and that also of his noble wife, well 
known to the intellectual and philanthropic world, however much 
we may regret the great mistake of his life. We quote a portion 
of the Introduction : — 


Ere the pages now given to the public had left the press, the hand that 
had written them was cold, the heart —of which few could know the lov- 
ing depth—had ceased to beat, the far-ranging mind was forever still, 
the fervent spirit was at rest. Let this be remembered by those who 
read, and add solemnity to the solemn purpose of the book. May those 
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who find in it their most cherished beliefs questioned or contemned, their 
surest consolations set at naught, remember he had not shrunk from pain 
and anguish to himself, as one by one he parted with portions of that 
faith which in boyhood and early youth had been the mainspring of his 
life. Let them remember that, however many the years granted to him 
on earth might have been, his search after truth would have ended only 
with his existence; that he would have been the first to call for unsparing 
examination of his own opinions, arguments, and conclusions; the first to 
welcome any new lights thrown by other workers in the same field on the 
mysteries of our being, and of the universe. Let them remember that, 
while he assails much which they reckon unassailable, he does so in what 
to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental 
progress of mankind. Let them remember that the utterance of that 
which, after earnest and laborious thought, he deemed to be the truth, 
was to him a sacred duty; and may they feel, as he would have felt, the 
justness of these words of a good man and unswerving Christian lately 
passed away: “ A man’s charity to those who differ from him upon great 
and difficult questions will be the ratio of his own knowledge of them; 
the more knowledge, the more charity.”—F. R. 


The Life of John Locke, in two volumes, is another book which 
is attracting much interest. In speaking of his work on the 
Human Understanding, Locke says some wise words, of which 
we quote the following passage from a review: in the Jnquirer. 
It is very appropriate at the present day, not only to theologians, 
but also to philosophers and scientific men : — 


Iam apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find 
their simple ideas all generally to agree, though in discourse with one 
another they perhaps confound one another with different names. I 
imagine that men who abstract their thoughts, and do well examine the 
ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ in thinking, however they 
may perplex themselves with words according to the way of speaking 
of the several schools or sects they have been bred up in, though 
among unthinking men, who examine, not scrupulously and carefully, 
their own ideas, and strip them not from the marks men use for them, 
but confound them with words, there must be endless dispute, wrangling, 
and jargon, especially if they be learned bookish men, devoted to some 
sect and accustomed to the language of it. p. 138. 


His essay on toleration contains the following admirable sen- 
tence : — 


But if God would have men forced to heaven, it must not be by the 
outward violence of the magistrates on men’s bodies, but the inward con- 
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straints of his own spirit on their minds, which are not to be brought on 
by any human compulsion; the way to s2ivation not being any forced 
exterior performance, but the voluntary and secret choice of the mind; 
and it cannot be supposed that God would make use of any means which 
could not reach, but would rather cross, the attainment of the end. 
p. 177. 

If I observe Friday with the Mohammedan, Saturday with the Jew, or 
Sunday with the Christian; whether I pray with or without a form; 
whether I worship God in the various and pompous ceremonies of the 
Papists, or in the plainer way of the Calvinists,—I see nothing in any of 
these, if they be done sincerely,and out of conscience, that can of itself 
make me either the worse subject to my prince, or worse neighbor to my 
fellow-subject, unless it be that I will, out of pride or overweeningness of 
my own opinion, and a secret conceit of my own infallibility, taking to 
myself something of a Godlike power, force and compel others to be of 
my mind, or censure and malign them if they be not. p. 178. 


The Bishop of Manchester has been speaking some pretty plain 
words to the people at Chester Cathedral, in connection with the 
reopening. He told them he was not satisfied with what the 
Church or the churches were doing. They were too easily pleased 
with sectarian victories. They were not trying’ enough to make 
men and women lead noble, pure, and unselfish lives. The lessons 
of the Sermon on the Mount were hardly heard, and yet, he said, 
in those three chapters of one Gospel was the whole essence of 
Christianity. Somehow or other, he said, men had not seemed to 
take heartily to the morality of the Gospel. It was too high for 
them; and so the Church had turned asice into subtle metaphysi- 
cal doctrines, or superstitious ceremonialism. He declared that 
Christianity had failed of its purpose, if the daily lives of men and 
women, who professed to be followers of Christ, still remained 
worldly and selfish. 


In the columns of the Christian World, that able and philan- 
thropic Baptist paper in London, there has been an interesting 
discussion going on in regard to the treatment of women-attend- 
ants in drapers’ shops,— which, we suppose, correspond to what 
we call, in general terms, dry-goods establishments. The move- 
ment is in order to induce shop-keepers to allow the women to 
sit down when not serving. There are several interesting letters 
from the women themselves. Some of them would prefer to have 
the hours of service lessened rather than to change their position ; 
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others wish to have the privilege of sitting down when not at the 
counter. All these movements, whether they succeed immedi- 
ately or not, arouse the attention of employers of all classes, and 
‘make them see that the Christian Church is not asleep. 

The most interesting item in connection with our own church 
in England, of late, is the request of Prof. F. W. Newman to be 
admitted as a member of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Prof. Newman’s rich and cultivated mind will be a val- 
uable addition to their ranks; and although he says he cannot 
hold to the letter, but only to the spirit of Christianity, we know 
that no less a teacher than Paul said about the same thing; and if 

Prof. Newman will bring to us, as we trust, the spirit, the abund- 
ant life of Jesus, we shall need nothing better. 


VACANT PLACES. 


We see with regret the departure of two valuable men belong- 
ing to our Unitarian communion in England. One, the Rev. 
Robert Ainslie, the other, Mr. Samuel Shaen. Mr. Ainslie was 
first called to preach in Christ Church, New Road, Brighton, in 
1859. He was originally an Orthodox Congregationalist. His 
ministry was very successful, and his congregation constantly 
increased in numbers, until a new church was thought of, when 
he was prostrated by disease, and obliged to give up his charge. 
His successor in his pulpit, Rev. Mr. Dobson, in his sermon before 
the people, after their late pastor’s death, speaks of the last time 
Mr. Ainslie appeared before them, how he prayed with them and 
began his sermon; his strength failed him, and he said, sadly, 
with a trembling voice, “I cannot preach to you to-day,” and 
went out from his beloved place amid the tears and respectful 
sympathy of his people. In April, 1869, he issued a translation 
of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s Greek text of the 
Sinaitic Code. His work was favorably noticed, but coming 
from an unknown man and a Unitarian, it was not much circu- 
lated, and brought him in no money or fame, although he was a 
man of great reading and a fine scholar. He died peacefully at 
London, August 20, sending “his love to his Brighton people.” 
Mr. Samuel Shaen is not unknown to us. He belonged to what 
is called the older type of Unitarians, and his conscientious and 
devout spirit we have marked on the pages of the Inquirer. He 
was an earnest Unitarian, interested in all good works, generous 
with his money in every good cause, serving his own church first, 
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and then aiding all the charitable movements and primary schools 
of the nation. He loved freethought, and was in favor of perfect 
liberty of opinion at the time it was called in question at Man- 
chester New College. He also was very much opposed to dog- 
matic trust-deeds. Yet we judge from some of his past commu- 
tiications in the Inguirer that his religious nature was wounded 
in the recent action of the Association in regard to Theodore 
Parker. No two of us can see these delicate themes alike; but if 
we have the spirit of gospel liberty in our hearts, our mistakes or 
triumphs will not count much, but the march of time alone will 
settle these great questions. 

Mr. Shaen’s love of justice cost him much loss of ease. He and 
his noble wife subjected themselves to great enmity by exposing 
the evils in the Lambeth Work-house, where they devoted them- 
selves gratuitously to the poor. His evidence was all clearly and 
calmly brought forward, after much labor, and he triumphed, 
although he was involved in a law-suit that destroyed his repose, 
and cost him a large sum of money. The public rewarded him 
with its sympathy, and made up a purse for him as a mark of 
respect and approval, and put him into still higher offices. He 
died August 21, his funeral services being conducted by his 
former pastor and friend, Rev. T. L. Marshall, editor of the 
London Jnguirer. So passes away another of those noble Unita- 
rian laymen in England who by their walk and conversation 
show forth what gospel we preach and believe. 


FROM INDIA. 


We received a letter some weeks ago from our good friend and 
missionary, Rev. C. H. A. Dall, of Calcutta. He gives us in it a 
little journal of what he did while he was in this country. We 
should like to copy the whole of it if we had space, to show our 
readers what he cglls going away on a vacation. Work is play to 
him, and play work, for his ardent spirit can never forget its mis- 
sion on either side the water; and wherever man is found, 
his nature responds in ready sympathy to human needs. He 
began to preach as soon as he was embarked, on the Red Sea 
first, and afterwards on the Mediterranean; then in the little 
hall and Sunday-school of Prof. Bracciforti at Milan; then for 
Pastor Dide in Paris, and in Birmingham, England, for Rev. 
Charles Clarke. The first Sunday on the Atlantic was too rough 
for preaching; the second they had the Church of England 
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service. On arriving in Boston, he first preached in Hollis Street 
where he for four years superintended the Sunday-school. The 
next Sunday, he addressed the Sunday-school of the First Church, 
Rev. Rufus Ellis. Another Sunday, he addressed them at the 
Free Church of Rev. Mr. Tilden. Another, the society of Rev. Mr. 
Cudworth, the churches of Brighton, Buffalo, Toronto, Evansville, 
Needham, Grantville, Lowell, Newton, Baltimore, New York, etc. 
etc. Mr. Dall brought with him valuable photographs of dis- 
tinguished men and native East Indian princes, architecture and 
scenery, which he showed in the Sunday-schools and in the 
houses of his friends. He also addressed the Ministerial Union 
of Boston. His preaching was all a labor of love in this country, ° 
and we are afraid he did not carry away with him, in these hard 
times, anything from Boston much more substantial than good 
wishes; but we trust our friends will remember him at Christmas 
time. 

Mr. Dali continues his correspondence with the Indian Mirror, 
a paper published at Calcutta in the English language, but which 
seems to be the organ of the Brahmo-Somaj party. It keeps up with 
all the movements of the day, appears to be thoroughly national, 
and yet has a tone alittle different from the prosaic, worldly char- 
acter of an English or American daily paper. The delicate graces 
and subtlety of the Hindu mind, and its profound religiousness, 
ought fo have a good influence upon the English-speaking race, if 
we can only once get over our immense self-conceit and feeling, that 
we are head and shoulders above the rest of the world. Every 
number of this paper has what is called a devotional column, 
which differs from those in our religious papers, inasmuch as the 
short paragraphs seem to be original and not selected. They are 
ejaculations of prayer to the one supreme God, which appear to 
come from the heart of the editor, or from his corps of con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Dall has a letter written among the Himalayas, where he 
had gone for a little refreshment. How strange it seems to think 
of our missionary among these mountains which we have found 
often on our maps when children, and which seemed to us so far 
off, mystic, and grand! The people, too, we most of us still think 
of as brutal, idolatrous, and sensual; whereas, we suppose, the 
Hindu mind has been capable, and is still capable, of rising to 
higher flights of communion with God than we Westerns ever 


dream of. Old Abraham and the early Hebrew race, although of 
13 
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a different stock, had this same spirituality of people who live 
calmly, and under the sweet influences of Nature and a genial 
climate. The Hebrew piety was less subtle, of a more practical 
turn, and, therefore, made more mark upon the world; but we must 
not underestimate the influence of these mystic thinkers of India on 
their own soil, which we see still reflected in the Bramo-Somaj of 
to-day, joined to the practical piety of Chistianity. 

It is true that the masses in India are still grovelling 
and idolatrous. But the more we get at different races of 
men, the more we feel that the differences are only superfi- 
cial, and that the same emotions are working in them all alike. 
Some of Mr. Dall’s observations on Hindu characters, which he 
gave us when here in this country, are very interesting as 
psychological studies. But we have wandered off from his letter 
from the Himalayas. He says the weather was “clear as crystal, 
and mild as Paradise; a climate simply perfect, the very air of 
heaven; the golden mean between heat and cold; ‘the immutable 
mean’ of Confucius; the very balance of life and its vital forces ; 
a return to rectitude from an excess in heat; the return to recti- 
tude from excess in cold; the outward type of the inward con- 
science and its peace.” In another letter from Ieypore, he 
describes a sand-storm that he witnessed, which takes us down 
somewhat from our heavenly altitude. It went with the velocity 
of thirty miles an hour, covering the hills with darkness, filling 
people’s lungs with fine dust, and throwing down thatched cot- 
tages. His next letter is from Dehra Doon; he speaks of the fine 
buildings and neat gardens of the Presbyterian Mission, where a 
hundred girls are educated. The Principal, Rev. David Herron, 
received him very hospitably, saying “that he longed for broth- 
erly fellowship with all who loved the light.” Here Mr. Dall 
gave a free lecture. In another letter he has a correspondence 
with a Hindu lady who has some narrow ideas in regard to the 
absolute necessity of a constant Mediator between man and God. 
He speaks to her of Jesus, and of his desire that we should go 
directly to the Father as he himself did. In another letter Mr. 
Dall appears to be discussing some Hindu term, which though 
harmless in itself, carries with it the evils of superstition. 

So our missionary keeps on his way, “in season and out of 
season,” like St. Paul, “if haply he may save some”; save them 
with the joy that ever dwells in the souls of those who have 
found the light that dawned on the world in the face of Jesus 
Christ, and leads up to the Father. M. P. L. 
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Lectures on Natural Theology ; or, Nature and the Bible from 
the same Author. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton. By P. A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams 
College. Seventh Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1875. 12mo. pp. 120. 


This is so good a book that it ought to have been and might 
have been much better. The author’s learning and ability are 
equally manifested in numerous portions of these lectures, which 
are written in an attractive style, and with the glow of feeling 
which indicates at once the enthusiasm of the naturalist and the 
pious fervor of the Christian. But they are edifying rather than 
instructive. They will do more for the aid of devotion than for 
the renewal or confirmation of faith. That they have attained an 
extensive popularity the imprint of the “seventh edition” suffi- 
ciently proves; but we should be surprised to know that they had 
done to any extent the work for which they were specially 
designed,— that of turning the tide of infidelity and scepticism. 

The book has a somewhat fragmentary character. It has, 

indeed, a plan which seems to be carried out, and yet it fails to 
leave on the reader’s mind the impression of completeness and 
‘oneness, but seems rather a series of sketches— often highly 
artistic—of nature in its Godward aspects and relations, than a 
continuous series or a cumulative body of reasonings directed 
with singleness of-aim toward a definite end. 

But the great defect of the book is its somewhat vague hand- 
ling of the theories currently, though inaccurately, grouped under 
the general name of Darwinian. Constantly recurring to these 
theories, the author neither fraternizes with them, nor directly 
assails them. Sometimes assuming that they are incompatible 
with Theism, much more with Christianity, he still does not say 
so; and yet on no other ground than this can many of his state- 
ments and arguments be made relevant. Believing as we do that 
the physical science of our day is not legitimately a party in 
religious controversy, and deprecating a theologicum odium which 
cannot block the wheels of science, but may thwart the interests 
of a rational faith, we think that this book would have its value 
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greatly enhanced, were all references to Darwin and his school 
obliterated. The volume in that case would perform for the pres- 
ent generation a service very similar to that which Paley rendered 
in his time by his Natural Theology. Nor would this be a 
service or a praise unworthy of our author’s eminent position in the 
scientific world; for each generation with its new knowledge and 
enlarged views 1s to material things demands fresh, and ever 
more practised and skilful guidance on the avenues by which 
faith, reverence, and trust are led up to God from his works. 


A Memorial of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Incor- 
poration of the Town of Barre, June 17, 1875. Containing 
the Historical Discourse, by Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., 
of Boston (Jamaica Plain); the Poem by Charles Brimblecom, 
Esq., of Barre; the Speeches and other mer of the Occa- 
sion. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 8vo. pp. 281. 


The main feature of this volume is the historical discourse 
which fills more than half of its pages, having occupied “two 
hours and twenty minutes” in delivery, with the rare fortune, or 
rather merit, of being listened to throughout “ with close attention 
and appreciation.” It could not have been otherwise. The 
address contains a singularly rich and appetizing summary of 
local history, with not a little of piquant anecdote and delicate 
character-painting; and the style has that colorless transparency 
which always seems simple, but really blends as many graces as 
there are primitive colors in a ray of pure white light. We used 
the word rich, and it belongs to all our town histories, though we 
seldom see so well-ordered and tasteful display of such wealth as 
here. Our towns were the procreant cradle of our nation; its 
rudiments were their principles; its counsels, their treasured wis- 
dom ; its best men, the natural growth of their culture. In these 
days of enfeebled patriotism and vacillating integrity, nothing 
does our people so much good as to go back to the cradle, and to 
learn anew the lessons of that infancy which had in it all the 
elements of a vigorous manhood. Dr. Thompson, in performing 
this pious service for his native town and its sacred memories, 
has made an enduring record of his own well-known ability and 
worth as a sound thinker, as the master of a style of rare beauty, 
and as a conscientious, painstaking, and faithful literary worker. 
The remaining contents of the volume are worthy of the occasion, 
and do honor to the respective speakers and writers. 
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Bi- Centennial of the Burning of Medfield in King Philip's War, 
Feb. 21, 1876. 


We have here another of these patriotic occasions which are 
thrilling the hearts of our people all over the country. The open- 
ing address was by Rev. Charles C. Sewall, the president of the 
occasion, and the poem was by James Hewins, Esq., of Medfield. 
Many friends from abroad were present, speeches were made, 
and valuable letters read from those who were unable to attend. 


Our Lord’s Three Raisings from the Dead. By Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, LL.D, F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1876. $1.50. 


The charming books in which the Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
has brought his knowledge of botany and his familarity with 
Switzerland to bear on the illumination of the religious teachings 
of nature, have ensured a welcome for anything which he mdy 
write. “From the cedar tree that is in Lebanon unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall,” he is familiar with the works of 
the Creator, and in his Bible Aspects of Nature and his other 
writings, he has filled a real gap which existed in literature. The 
case is otherwise with the volume before us, as it belongs to a 
large class and gives no opportunity for Dr, Macmillan’s special 
gifts. It consists of sermon-chapters on the most impressive 
miracles in the life of our Lord,—those in which he met and 
mastered death. The chapters are devout and unquestioningly 
Christian in tone and temper; but we find here the same difficulty 
which always exists in expository discourses on any of the Gos- 
pel narratives,— that the exposition weakens the force, and the 
effort to be picturesque blurs the outline of the sacred narrative 
itself. 


Poems by Christina Rossetti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
$1.50. 

Christina Rossetti is a true poet. Her mystic and spiritual vein 
seems to belong to another age rather than to this practical cen- 
tury, and she is far more in sympathy with Herbert and Vaughan, 
or with her own great countryman, Dante, than with the nature- 
worshipping and sentimental tone of most modern poetry. Better 
than almost any of her verse, perhaps, because springing yet more 
deeply from her religiousness of spirit, is the exquisite volume of 
prayers, the Annus Domini, in which she has caught the very 
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aroma of the old collects as no other devotional writer of our 
time has done. Those of her poems which touch kindred chords 
of trust and aspiration will live long; and there are not a few of 
them in this volume. The publishers are to be thanked for this 
new and enriched edition. 


In Search of Truth. Conversations on the Bible and Popular 
Theology. For Young People. By Amy. 


This is a very valuable little book. We should not wish to put 
it into the hands of young people too early, but when they have 
arrived at the doubting age, nothing could be more wholesome 
than this plain talk about the Bible. We feel that the author 
prizes and loves the book, and none but a narrow thinker could be 
shocked at the manner in which she treats the old Bible stories. 
She does not sweep them all away as myths, but while she recog- 
nizes their foundation in truth, and their moral beauty, she denies 
that God had any special hand in instigating wrong acts on the 
part of the Jews, although it was natural that these ideas should 
have crept in with the narratives. Her explanation of the story 
of Abraham sacrificing his son illustrates this. It is reasonable, 
and satisfying to the best instincts of the reader. Some of her 
expressions we should perhaps modify a little; as, for instance, 
where the child says, “ Why do so many people continue to believe 
in the divine inspiration of the Bible, when there seems so little 
reason for it?” we should substitute entire inspiration, because 
we do believe there is a high kind of inspiration to be found in 
the Bible. Perhaps great religious souls have it now. But men 
in that age among the Jews, in spite of their sins, seemed to come 
very near to God. In speaking of Moses on the mount and the 
prophets’ visions, we should, like the author, question the physical 
phenomena of clouds and thunder, etc., but we would not willingly 
do away with the idea that these great seers had near visions of 
the spiritual presence of God. The writer often quotes Dean 
Stanley, whose name we are always glad to see, in relation to 
these ancient chronicles. Dean Stanley, we must remember, 
whenever he destroys the veracity of a portion of any biblical 
tale makes us value what is left all the more, by the vivid coloring 
he sees around it and the spiritual truths which -he finds there. 
Our author in many cases has done the same, and we are not in a 
mood to find fault with so admirable a little book. 

M. P. L. 
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Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By R. Laird Col- 
lier, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


This little book of one hundred and thirty-eight pages grew, as 
the author informs us in the Introduction, out of his readings and 
inquiries, and was “originally intended to meet, in some measure, 
many objections to Christianity, half formed, if not wholly 
accepted, by serious and devout minds.” The work will doubt- 
less appeal to a number of minds, a large number probably, to 
whom views of God, religion, and life, familiar to Unitarians, will 
come as revelations. But as a defence of the spiritual philosophy 
we cannot regard it as of much significance. Those who read it 
with much interest will never have heard of Feuerbach and Biich- 
ner (names referred to in the Introduction); while those who 
have been staggered by the really able argument for materialism 
in the Force and Matter will find here no such presentation as in 
Miss Cobbe’s late work, of the only effective counter appeal; 
namely, to the spiritual sense ; though the appeal is indeed made 
in the chapter on “The Known Spirit.” 

The last two chapters, on “The Sure Hell” and “The True 
Heaven,” contain good things that we should be glad to quote 
here. 

We notice some questionable statements. Is it true (p. 94) that 
“the truth in religion is movable, the right of religion is station- 
ary”? Is it true, in any sense which leaves the “revelations of 
the Bible” of any significance, that they are (p. 96) “as change- 
able as human opinions and prejudices” ? 

The chapter on “The Right Religion” is the least satisfactory 
in the book, the effort at antithesis resulting in some remarkable 
passages. What, for example, is the meaning of the following on 
page 91: “In the abstract, there is but one true religion and 
many right religions; in the concrete, there is but one right relig- 
ion and many true religions”? We confess we can make nothing 
of it, and the context does not help us. 

The poetical selections prefixed to the several chapters are 
pretty and apposite. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. BY his brother, Rev. Donald 
e 


Macleod, B.A. Two vols. 8vo. 
strong & Co. 1876. 


The readers of the recent articles in this Review concerning 
Rev. Dr. Guthrie, and his connection with the Free Church of 


w York: Scribner, Arm- 
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Scotland, will find a special interest in these volumes which por- 
tray a character not less genial and noble, a ministry equally suc- 
cessful and eminent, and a spirit as earnest and even more catho- 
lic than that which made famous the pulpit of Old Greyfriars in 
Edinburgh. They will find that not all the religious life and loy- 
alty to conscience were on one side in the controversy preceding 
the famous Disruption of the Scottish Church. If it required a 
degree of moral heroism to go out from the Church with the five 
hundred, leaving stipends and manses, we see in this memoir that 
a good deal of courage, and still more of the patience of faith was 
required in some of those who, sympathizing largely with the 
seceders, still remained in the old Church, and labored there to 
revive the fires of piety and religious activity under conditions of 
popular disfavor and governmental restraint, and to carry on the 
fight which the others had given up against the abuses which 
galled the consciences of all earnest men. It ought to be a lesson 
of patience and encouragement to all who are laboring to reform 
religious or other institutions from within, that Norman Macleod 
lived to see the last vestige of the grounds of complaint taken away 
from the National Church; and it was certainly a great triumph 
of wisdom and grace in him that he so preserved the sweetness 
and catholicity of his spirit in the temperate and courageous 
course which greatly displeased the extreme partisans of both 
churches, and made him more than once the subject of suspicion, 
and almost of ecclesiastical censure. He was fortunate in tem- 
perament and in circumstances, or he might not have been able to 
stand under the storm that he raised, notably in the discussion of 
the Sabbath question. In genuine liberality he was the compeer 
of Frederic Robertson, with a buoyant temperament and an 
immense power of endurartce which saved his life from being the 
tragedy which Robertson’s became. He conquered the prejudices 
of his associates, walking straight on unmoved by their suspicions 
or condemnation, and finally regained their unbounded confi- 
dence, and was made Moderator of their General Assembly. 
No book is more inspiring as a record of a laborious and fruit- 
ful ministerial work heartily and joyously done. Macleod’s fer- 
tility in plan and immense energy in execution move our con- 
tinual admiration. His work for the Church, his labors for the 
poor, his prolific literary industry, make a marvellous record. He 
went to Canada and India as the missionary and trusted agent of 
the Church. His relations to the members of the royal family as 
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one of the Queen’s chaplains were cordial and at times confiden- 
tial, and are alluded to with a delicacy that is creditable to the 
biographer. His elastic temperament, his enjoyment of nature, 
his rich fund of humor, his warmth of sympathy, made him a man 
to be loved and trusted, and to be burdened with a great variety 
of labors. It is no wonder that his splendid constitution broke 
down early, and that he died worn-out at three-score. Those 
who have not yet read this biography have a rich treat before 
them, and we know not where any one, any clergyman especially, 
can find a more helpful and inspiring book than this record of a 
broad, earnest, and variously useful Christian manhood. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the First Meeting of the Second 
Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Services at New Chapel, 
Sunday morning, April 16, and Thursday evening, April 20, 
1876. 


We are late in reading this delightful ‘pamphlet,— the brilliant 
silver-wedding commemoration of one of our freest and most 
significant churches. We rejoice with our friends in Brooklyn in 
their abounding sweetness and light; and while we sorely feel in 
these pages the absence or slender recognition of some historic 
sanctities, we are profoundly conscious through sermon and 
songs and letters and speeches of a spirit of glad and tender 
piety, with which it is impossible not to be in hearty sympathy, 
and which marks the direction of our strongest hopes, not only 
for free thought in religion, but for conservative thought as well, 
and for the whole Christian Church. 





Familiar Talks to Boys. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. pp. 98. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Four addresses to the lads of a school, caught by a reporter as 
delivered. Sensible, manly, and direct, they demonstrate that it 
is possible to talk to the young on the highest themes without 
slang or gush or twaddling levity. 


Goethe’s Prose. Edited with Notes by James Morgan Hart. 
pp. 199. New York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


This little volume of selected prose is the third in the series of 
German classics for American students. The accomplished editor 
has striven to give in the selections a picture of Goethe himself, 


specimens of his several prose styles, and the characteristics of 
14 
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his thought in the successive stages of his life and mental growth. 
So far as is possible in so small a book, these ends are well 
attained in the extracts here made, and the notes are of a sort 
to be really helpful to American readers. 


Mashafa Falasfa Tabibén. The Book of the Wise Philoso- 


hers. Studied from the Athiopic by Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
h. D. 


This document, from which Dillman, in his Athiopic Chrestom- 
athy, makes an extract of half a dozen pages, Dr. Cornill has 
studied from the original manuscripts, translating the text, and 
illustrating it by notes and comparisons with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin texts. The book itself, of Greek origin, 
probably, was translated again and again into the other Oriental 
tongues. The Atthiopic translation seems to have been made 
from an Arabic original, which is lost, by the Bishop Michael, son 
of Abba Michael, with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, as he 
says at the end of the book. This fact seems to be all that is 
known of the Bishop Michael, and his fame rests wholly upon 
this achievement. No one can tell when he lived or where he 
wrote. 

But divers manuscripts of his A<thiopic translation are in the 
libraries of Europe, brought from Africa by travellers and mis- 
sionaries. The two which Dr. Cornill examined and used are the 
Frankfort Codex and the Tibingen Codex. The Frankfort 
Codex was brought to Germany by the traveller, Edward Rippell, 
and given to the library there by this loyal child of the old, free 
city. The Tabingen Codex was a gift to the library of that city 
by the missionary, Ludwig Krapff. Of the two, the Frankfort 
Codex is more complete and better preserved. It is on parch- 
ment, written with great care and neatness on two hundred and 
nineteen pages of large octavo, in double columns. Some of the 
lines and marginal marks are written with red ink. There are 
also abbreviations, and an occasional transmutation of letters. 
In the numbering of the parts, ten — from the one hundred and 
tenth to the one hundred and nineteenth —are omitted. Some 
alterations and erasures were evidently made by a later owner of 
the Codex. 

The Ttibingen Codex, which is written on paper in eighty-four 
leaves, only contains three-fourths of the book, and is far inferior 
in execution to the Frankfort Codex. The script is flowing and 
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careless; the vowels are often not to be distinguished from each 
other; there are numerous blunders; and the writer seems to 
have been a servile copyist, not always understanding his work. 
Both of the manuscripts, indeed, vex the student by their arbi- 
trary changes of letters,— which is, moreover, a characteristic of 
Ethiopic script, as Dillman shows in his lexicon. Other A¢thi- 
opic manuscripts of the Book of the Wise Men are in the royal 
libraries of Vienna and Paris; but these were not used by Dr. 
Cornill. They are mentioned by D’Abbadie and Friedrich Miller 
in their catalogues. 

The first allusion to the book by any European writer, is that 
of the Dutchman, Theodore Petreeus, in a remark on page twenty- 
three of a translation of the Book of Jonah from Athiopic into 
Latin, which he published in 1660, and which is now extremely 
rare. He quotes here a proverb from a book of high authority 
among the Ethiopians, as well for its substance as for its style, 
which is called the Book of Philosophy. But his proverb is not 
found either in the Frankfort Codex or the Tibingen Codex, and 
if the Book of Philosophy is the same as the Book of the Wise 
Men, the edition must have been different. 

Of the Arabic original nothing can be surely affirmed, since no 
copy of it has been discovered. But the A®thiopic version shows 
that it was taken from a work wholly Arabic in form and stylc, 
in the arrangement of the sentences, and in numerical conceits. 
The name of the compiler of the sentences is not given, but 
internal evidence shows that he was a Christian, as he quotes 
from the Church Fathers, Gregory and Basil, and alludes to the 
martyrs; and also that he was probably a monk, as his rules of 
diet and study are those of the Abbot Pachomius, the authority 
for the monks of the Nile Valley. He enjoins silence at meals, 
and waiting for superiors to help themselves to the food. That 
he made diligent use of the cloister library, the wide range of his 
quotation proves. Greek, Egyptian, Latin, Arabic authorities are 
cited, some of them such wise men as Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero; 
some of them such unknown authors as Arstfila, Kersis, and 
Kadi. He probably knew the works of these authors from other 
compilations like his own, made before his time. 

The Arabic original was probably written in that jingling, 
rhythmical prose, which is the sign of beauty of style to the 
Arabic race. This is not preserved in the Aithiopic translation, 
which is in a prose that cannot hide the commonplace ideas of 
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much of the book. The ambitious phrase of the Introduction, 
which fills five pages of the Frankfort Codex, is hardly justified 
by the actual contents of the book. 

This Introduction, as Cornill translates it, reminds us of the 
words of the Hebrew Wise Man, in his glorification of wisdom. 
It opens with the usual Oriental preface,“In the name of God, 
gracious and merciful”; but here also the help of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is added to the help of the Divine Father. The compiler 
will show how the words of the Wise Men become a “light of 
seeking and a light of insight”; how they are more precious than 
gold and silver and jewels; how no garden can compare with 
them for beauty and fragrance; how the reading of the book will 
soften the temper and ennoble the character; and inspire the 
tongue, and give grace to all undertakings; will teach in a month 
all that could be learned in a whole life; how it is worth more 
than all accumulation of treasure; good in the night as in the 
day, or on a journey; a joy in the time of trouble and sorrow; a 
protection from danger and a restoration from weakness. These 
benefits of the book are iterated in the Oriental style. And, as a 
good Christian, the compiler insists that the book is a safeguard 
against heresy and sin. And the panegyric ends with a character- 
istic utterance about Holy Scripture as the foundation of knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and a philosophical remark that the soul is an 
intellectual and a bodily force, by which man receives intellectual 
things through the intellect, and bodily things through the body. 

This Introduction announces a book which has no logical order, 
but is a loosely arranged collection of proverbial remarks by 
various wise men, of stories, and even of prayers. The proverbs 
of Haikar, of which a long list is given, may be compared with 
the Arabic of the One Thousand and One Nights, “the story of 
Haikar, the sage, and his nephew, Nadfr.” Some of these prov- 
erbs are striking. Cornill translates fifteen of them. , “If a house 
could be built with talk without work, an ass would build two 
houses in a day.” “If arich man eats a snake, they say that he 
does it for a medicine. If a poor man eats one, that he does it 
because he is hungry.” “When the water runs backwards, and 
when birds fly without wings, and when the raven becomes snow 
white, then will a fool be wise.” “If a man comes to thee smaller 
and poorer than thyself, rise up to receive him.” 

Of Sextus, the Wise Man, Cornill gives six proverbs, which 
have a Christian sound. “My son, do not sin; and if thou hast 
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sinned, do not take it lightly or hold it as thy mere mistake.” 
“Do thy duty while thou trustest to thy Maker, so shall all thy 
work be comely.” “It is the duty of the wise to fight the good 
fight.” é' 

Some of the citations of the Wise Men of Greece in this book 
are neither of their thought nor their phrase. Plato is made to say, 
very emphatically, that a fat man with a dark complexion has a 
hateful disposition; while a lean man with a light complexion is 
lovely of soul. And Aristotle is made to say, “ Woe to the riches 
from which nothing comes, and woe to the city which has no 
peace, and woe to the judges who fear the innocent.” 

The extracts from the words of Gregory and Basil in the Book 
of the Wise Men are good in spirit, but are not at all in the style 
of those eminent Fathers of the Church. “St. Basil said to the 
people, when they asked him, ‘ What is the plague 6f the world?’ 
‘Whatever does not conform to the fear of God, that is the 
world’s plague.’ And more they asked him and said to him, 
‘What is humility of heart, and how shall we get it?’ And he 
answered, ‘ Humility of heart is in this: to hold all men greater 
than oneself, as onr Lord said, “ Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.” It is humility of heart, if one holds himself to be 
the least of all men.” 

And Saint Gregory said, “The great and lofty Lord desires of 
all men four things: that they be baptized; have a right faith deep 
in the heart; uprightness of speech, and purity of body.” And 
more he said: “O son of Adam, rejoice not in riches, and mur- 
mur not at poverty; grumble not because you are hungry, and 
rejoice not in satiety; for gold is tried in the fire, and a brave soul 
is tried by misery. Be careful only, so long as thou canst, to hold 
what the Lord has ordered for thee, and be satisfied with what 
the Lord has given thee.” 

On the one hundred and fifty-fifth page of the Frankfort Codex 
is a story of Socrates and the King, as is called Alexander the 
Great, in which the sage takes the part of the cynic Diogenes: 


One day there came to Socrates, while he was sunning himself at the 
door of his cave, a king, who said to him, “ What has hindered you from 
coming to us?” And he answered, “The thing by which life is secured, 
O king.” To which the king replied, “If you would come to us we 
would make everything pleasant to you, and give you all you wish.” The 
king was thinking of ‘the life of this world, while Socrates was speaking 
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to him of the eternal life. And Socrates said to him, “If I had my wish 
of thee it would be gift enough, and I should ask nothing more.” “Tell 
me thy wish,” exclaimed the king. Socrates rejoined, “My wish is that 
you take your shadow off from me. You hinder me from sitting in the 
sun.” And the king promised him gold and jewels and garments of 
cloth of gold. And Socrates said to him, “Thou hast promised, O king, 
what only brings death. Socrates has no wish for the stores of the 
earth which only bring death, or for the worm which does not sleep. The 
wish of Socrates is for what is before him, toward which he is going.” 
And the king said to him, while he wished to fasten friendship with him, 
“ And dost thou still, Socrates, in spite of the king, renounce the glory of 
the world for thyself?” And Socrates said to him, “ Human life is flesh- 
eating and wine-drinking, and marrying and clothing: this glory of the 
world has no value for Socrates. One who finds his joy in that is like 
the vulture, whose paunch is the grave of carrion; and he builds what is 
temporal and not what is eternal.” 


On the one hundred and fifty-first page of the Frankfort Codex 
is another saying of Socrates which seems to have been borrowed 
from the Arabic of Hunain:— 


The wise Socrates said, “ The weightiest thing for the children of men 
is a good character. Whoever makes his chavacter fine, his life is fine, 
and his well-doing is steady. Of him who makes his character fine, the 
enemies become fewer. A good character gives love for an inheritance, 
and secures attachment. .A good character leads to fine acts, and a bad 
character leads to bad acts. Whoever makes his character good, secures 
his amiability, and wins the hearts of all men. Whoever makes his 
character bad, secures hatred, and men run away from him.” 


On the one hundred and fifty-seventh page of the Frankfort 
Codex we have the story of Socrates and his wife as it is told by 
Diogenes Laertius : — 


Socrates said to his wife, as they were bringing him out of his prison, 
that they were going to kill him; and she went behind him weeping. 
And he said to her, “What makes you weep?” And she said to him, 
“ Why should I not weep, since you are killed unjustly?” He said to 
her, “Do you really wish that I were killed justly?” 


\ 


Of Diogenes the Cynic, there are several sayings in the Book of 
the Wise Men :— 


They asked him about the time for eating. He answered, “Let one 
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who is hungry and has an appetite eat! If he has not this, let him wait 
until he has!” 

Diogenes, the Wise Man, said, “I am richer than a king.” And they 
said to him, “Howso?” And the Wise Man said, “What I have is 
enough; and that is better than the abundance which the king has.” 


This anecdote is found in the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, 
and also in the Arabic of Hunain. 

Sayings of Alexander the Great are also in the Book of the 
Wise Men, which are also foun! in the Greek and the Arabic. 

There is a Prefix, and also a Suffix, to the Book of the Wise 
Men. The Prefix is in four parchment leaves, which contain three 
prayers, two to Christ, one in poetry the other in prose, both 
short; and a longer appeal to the Virgin Mary. The Suffix is in 
ten parchment leaves, containing an Athiopic translation of the 
creed of Jacob Baradzus, prepared by one “Georgius,” who may 
have been the composer of the Book of the Secret, in the fifteenth 
century, in which twenty-seven heresies are discussed and refuted. 
This creed is valuable in the study of the variations of faith in 
the Eastern Church. 

As a literary work, the thiopic Book of the Wise Men is not 
of high value. The anecdotes are not original, and not the best 
in quality. Its chief importance is in the illustration of the 
grammatical structure and verbal forms of the A®thiopic tongue, 
and the relation of this tongue to the other dialects of the Nile 
and Red Sea region. These peculiarities are in some measure 
pointed out by Cornill in his learned appendix, in which large 
extracts from the texts of the book are given. It is not probable, 
however, that even so patient a scholar will make A’thiopic liter- 
ature, at once meagre in its quantity and difficult in its peculiari- 
ties, a favorite study for Oriental students. 


c. H. B 
Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. Chinese philosophy and theology finds a voice in the learned 
essay of Georg von der Gabelentz, on taking his doctor’s degree 
in the University of Leipsic. ( Thai-kih-thu, des Tscheu-tsi Tafel 
des Urprinzips mit Tschahi’s Commentare nach dem Hoh-pih- 
sing-li chinesisch mit mandschuischer und deutsche Uebersetzung, 
Einleitung, und Anmerkungen.) To translate a work of this 
kind is a very difficult task, hardly lightened by the aid of a 
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Mandschu translation. The philosophical value of Tscheutsi’s 
table, even with the Commentary of the learned Tschu-hi, is 
small. It does not prove or confirm the doctrine of Descartes or 
of Darwin. The book is rather a literary curiosity. Motion and 
rest are the antithetic principles of the universe. Destiny comes 
in movement, stability comes in rest. The perfection of the 
heart is in their union,—in rest to be watchful, in motion to be 
steadfast. The book is another illustration of the verbose com- 
monplace of Chinese wisdom. 

2. Probably very few scholars on this side of the Atlantic will 
have the privilege of examining the remarkable Catalogue of 
Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg, edited by Harkavy and Strack, the first two parts of 
which have appeared. An excellent account and careful criticism 
of this Catalogue, by the learned Dr. Edouard Riehm, appears in 
the last issue of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, in 
which the defects as well as the characteristics of the more impor- 
tant manuscripts are noted. In the the first part of the Catalogue 
there are one hundred and forty-six numbers, forty-seven rolls of 
the law, and ninety-nine manuscripts in book-form. Many of 
these have translations in divers tongues, Aramaic, Persian, 
Arabic, and Tartar. The second part contains the very rich 
Firkowitsch collection, which was described by Pinner more than 
thirty years ago. The possession of these manuscripts makes the 
Russian capital attractive to an Oriental and Biblical scholar. 
The editors of the Catalogue, Strack especially, are very compe- 
tent to their task. Strack has made the Biblical dialects his life- 
long study. 

8. Upon all questions of Samaritan literature, Dr. Adolf Brill 
is high authority. In two pamphlets he discusses and illustrates 
first, the “History and Literature of the Samaritans,” and then 
the “ Variations of their Pentateuch from the Canonical Hebrew 
Pentateuch.” Even the great industry of his painstaking search 
has not added much to what is already known of the obscure 
race. He tells at some length the story of the interference of the 
Samaritans with the Jews as they were rebuilding their Temple. 
The alterations of the Hebrew Pentateuch by the Samaritans 
which he shows, were mostly in the changes of letters, very easy, 
where so many are very similar, and in the insertion of letters. 
He often disagrees with Petermann, who is his rival in Samaritan 
criticism. 
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4, Another remarkable Samaritan work is that of Samuel Kohn 
on the language, literature, and dogmatics of the Samaritans with 
the text of two Samaritan documents hitherto unpublished. This 
book has some extraordinary assertions, of which we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

5. Dr. L. Adler fights valiantly for his hereditary faith. His 
two lectures for the advancement of humanity (Zwei Vortrdge 
zur Férderung der Humanitdit) are eloquent, subtle, and per- 
suasive in what some may think to be their extravagance. In the 
first, he compares the Book of Job to the Faust of Goethe, show- 
ing how much nobler is the doctrine of the Hebrew book than 
the doctrine of the German drama,—the one lofty in its optimism, 
the other sad in its pessimism. He thinks that Goethe took the 
idea of the second part of his Faust from the Hebrew poem. His 
analysis of the Book of Job is very fine. 

In the second discourse, Adler claims for the Jews that their 
long “struggle for life” has been really a struggle for the highest 
culture; that their ideals have always been higher than the ideals 
of the Gentiles; that they have had a higher measure of learning, 
truer ideas of right and justice and of God’s kingdom; that in the 
Middle Age, when the Jew was called to suffer so much, the 
model Jew was always the model man. This lecture is emphatic 
in its assertions, and abounds in italicized passages. 

6. “The Logic of the Christian Doctrine” is the title of the 
first part of the second edition of J. T. Beck’s elaborate treatise, 
die christliche Lehr - Wissenschaft nach den biblischen Urkunden. 
The first edition was published several years ago. Very little 
change has been made from that. The learned doctor is one of 
those men who adhere tenaciously to their own views, and are not 
moved from their fixed stand-point by any pestilent novelties. He 
holds to.the old idea of Revelation, and the old notions of crea- 
tion and human nature, and of the work of Christ in redemption, 
traditional in the Church. If his science of the common creed is 
more spiritual than in some other interpretations, it is not more 
harmonious with other science, and it only repeats the orthodox 
phrase. 

7. The noble Alexander von Oettingen is a theologian of the 
Lutheran school, moderately orthodox, and known favorably as 
an ethical writer. He now, from his Protestant place, tries to 
exhibit the relation in which the reformed theology stands to the 


Vatican doctrine, and the true policy of the State toward Roman- 
15 
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ism. (Antiultramontana. Kritische Beleuchtung der Unfehl- 
barkeitsdoktrinvom Standpunkt evangelischer Glaubensgewissheit, 
Kin Beitrag zur Beurtheilung der Kénfessionellen und Kirch- 
enpolitischen Kaimpfe der Gegenwart.) He makes the certainty 
of faith an affair of individual consciousness, and denies that any 
word of human authority can fix a doctrine as infallibly true. He 
is no more favorable to the Protestant creed-makers, or to the 
literalists in Scriptural interpretation, than to the Papal infalli- 
blists. Yet it may be doubted if Bismarck will find a more satis- 
factory word in his dilemma in the reasonings of this writer than 
more distinguished theologians have already spoken. Von Oet- 
tingen seems to have slight regard for the other anti-Papal 
writers, and in some cases he positively opposes their views. 

8. The gift of a doctor’s degree in Germany is apt to bring out 
good proof that the honor is prized. And Alfred Krauss, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Strasburg, shows his gratitude to the 
Faculty of Basel for this favor by dedicating to them a solid 
treatise on the Invisible Church. (das Protestantische Dogma 
Von den unsichtbaren Kirche, an able, exact, and thorough piece 
of work.) The five chapters of the first part deal successively 
with the opinions of the “ante-reformers,” the Reformers, the 
Orthodox Reformed Church, and the Orthodox Lutheran Church, 
the transition period, and the modern doctrine. The two chapters 
of the second part discuss the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church, and the New Testament doctrine of the kingdom of 
God. The three chapters of the third part set forth the doctrine 
in its practical bearings, the relation of the Church to God’s 
kingdom, the essence of the Church, and the Church as it belongs 
to the State. The views are very broad and liberal, and quite far 
from old German orthodoxy. 

9. Not often does a Swiss preacher appear as a theological 
writer. But Ernest Buss, of Zofingen, in the Canton of Aargau, 
issues, in a goodly octavo, his essay on Christian missions, which 
obtained the prize of the Hague Society for the defence of Chris- 
tianity. (die Christliche Mission. Ihre principielle Berechtigung 
und practische Durchfiihrung.) A very clearly-written preface 
and introduction give the plan of the essay, which is, first, to 
justify the missionary work of the Christian Church, and then to 
point out the proper method of conducting that work. Inci- 
dentally, the history of Christian missions is given, and the pur- 
pose of Jesus that his Gospel should be missionary is affirmed 
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and argued from his own words. The writer’s enthusiasm is 
charming and his style is glowing, while his German idiom is 
excellent. As a literary work, apart from its religious fervor, the 
essay deserved its prize. The spirit is broad, and the writer does 
not take the narrow view that all the heathen religions are neces- 
sarily false, soul-destroying, and damnable. 

10. The style of religious education which German liberalism 
would bring into the schools may be judged from two recently 
published books. One of these by Emanuel Martig (Lehrbuch 
Sir den confessionslosen Religionsunterricht in der Volksschule) 
received from the Swiss Free Christian Union the highest prize. 
It is a catechism of some one hundred and fifty-seven pages, 
intended for a five years’ course for pupils over ten years old. Its 
characteristic features are its simplification of the Biblical stories, 
and its omission of the miraculous element in all the legends. It 
is in five parts, for each of the five years. The first part gives the 
Old Testament stories; the second part gives sketches of the life 
and works of Jesus, leaving out the stories of the resurrection, 
ascension, and miraculous birth. The third part has stories from 
other religions, ancient and heathen, in the East and the West. 
The fourth part has sketches from the history of the Christian 
religion. The fifth part deals with doctrine as it is taught in the 
sacred books of Christianity. The execution of this singular plan 
is excellent, and the book will have a fascination for German 
children like that of Mr. Frothingham’s books in our Sunday- 
schools. 

11. The other volume is by Albert Dulk. If he is the same 
Dulk who some years ago made Jesus of Nazareth the hero of a 
rationalistic drama, it is such a book as we might expect from 
him. It is only the first part of a longer work which has the gen- 
eral title of “Stimme der Menschheit. Hin LeArbuch fir kirch- 
enfreien Religionsunterricht im Gemeinde, Schule und Haus.” 
This first part, which is the “ critical doctrine,” makes a volume of 
five hundred and fifty-seven pages, and is a costly school-book. 
It attempts to fasten upon the common catechism the most radi- 
cal kind of Christianity. It speaks contemptuously of the com- 
mon doctrines of the Church. Christianity, according to Dulk, is 
“awakened humanity, the power of the Spirit.” “Critical” is not 
the name for such interpretation. It is revolutionary. Luther 
would reject with indignation the derivation of such doctrine 
from his questions and answers. 
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